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The New Zealand Metropolitan Press 


A CRITICAL STUDY OF FOREIGN NEWS AND COMMENT 
By A. D. McKIntay 


HE New Zealand daily metropolitan press consists of one 

morning and one evening paper in each of the four main 
centers, with the exception of Christchurch, which has two morn- 
ing papers as well as two evening papers. The majority of them 
circulate widely throughout adjacent provincial towns and coun- 
try districts and in the aggregate may therefore be considered as 
thoroughly representative of the nation. 

In general the New Zealand press reaches a high standard and, 
according to many distinguished visitors from abroad, compares 
more than favorably with the press of other countries. In England 
there are a few great papers, stable guardians of the public weal, but 
a popular press whose main object is commercial profit and mass 
exploitation; the press both in Italy and Russia is completely sub- 
ject to Government control; in America the position appears some- 
what similar to that in England; all the important papers in 
France are subsidized by the Government and otherwise corrupted 
by vested interests. In New Zealand, however, we can point to a 
press that is honest, sound in its literary quality, and subject only 
in a general way to political prejudice. The comparatively modest 
limits of circulation figures ward off the dangers of concentrated 
control; the general level of national intelligence and the inde- 
pendent spirit of the people minimize the possibilities of political 
interference. 

But to award a due measure of praise is not to overlook the 
existence of defects which tend to impair the supreme functions of 
the press in a modern democracy, namely, the accurate presenta- 
tion of news, courageous leadership in political and economic 
thought, and the unobtrusive stimulation of its readers to the exer- 
cise of their highest powers. 

The special purpose of this article is to examine the presenta- 
tion of foreign news in the metropolitan dailies and to analyze and 
assess editorial and other comment on world affairs. 

Foreign news occupies the center page and usually takes the 
whole space. Only in one paper is any advertising allowed to 
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appear on that page, and then to a very limited extent. All papers 
are served with news by a Central Press Association. This body 
is an independent organization, but its directors are for the most 
part newspaper proprietors. It is linked up by agreement with 
Australian associations and with Reuter’s, and derives its news 
direct from joint representatives in America and London. There 
is no definite policy laid down. The suppliers rely on their own 
news sense and their knowledge of New Zealand requirements. 
Unusable cables are very rarely sent through. Cables arrive in 
skeleton form and are elaborated to some extent in the offices of the 
Press Association before they are sent on to the newspapers, where 
they are finally dressed for public appearance. 

Before attempting a criticism of the finished product, it is rea- 
sonable to pay tribute to the immensely complex and highly organ- 
ized service which in twenty-four hours brings the news of the 
world to this remote corner of the earth. There is a continuous 
codperation of finely developed minds, loyalties to trusts and ideals, 
and exacting service rendered without thought of self. There is 
no let-up for mental activity at its highest pressure. A great ma- 
chine is at work, but a machine composed of intensely human units. 


Yet it is possible for the machine to be still more finely adjusted. 


A SYSTEMATIC survey of the metropolitan papers for one 

week shows on the average that 37% of the space devoted 
to political news dealt with English internal affairs while, to the 
same news, the London Times allotted about 30%. This strikingly 
justifies a common opinion: “New Zealanders are more English 


” 


than the English themselves.” New Zealand’s extensive trade 
dependence on Great Britain and the close personal ties between 
the peopies of the two countries explain this apparent lack of 
proportion in the allocation of news space. Much of this 37% 
was not strictly informative, but purely political gossip. It in- 
cluded Mr. MacDonald’s visits to Lossiemouth, the dismay of a 
candidate who was elected contrary to his expectations, the vol- 
untary abnegation of office by Sir Austen Chamberlain, and the 
dramatic appeal of Mr. J. H. Thomas for a railway pension. In 
the last item there might conceivably have been an element of 
propaganda. 

Of the Dominions and other British possessions, most of the 
space was devoted to Australia. Cables from there appeared each 
day, but news was confined mainly to the activities of New South 
Wales and of the Commonwealth as a whole. 

In the supply of news about the rest of the world, there was 
no continuity nor any attempt to furnish an orderly exposition of 
political developments in other countries. The selectors in London 
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cabled what was interesting and topical. That is a general judg- 
ment which does not necessarily apply to events of outstanding 
importance, but its validity is well illustrated in the reports of 
Indian affairs. The London Times gave over one hundred inches 
of space to accounts of the communal disturbances in the Kashmir; 
the New Zealand metropolitan dailies printed brief paragraphs 
of not more than five inches, while devoting about the same length 
to a description of Gandhi’s visit to the Royal Palace in his “old 
loin cloth.” In Spain a further stage in the work of national recon- 
struction was reached by Socialist Ministers securing the Premier’s 
acquiescence to their policy; the London Times devoted 13% 
inches to the details, but nothing on the subject appeared in the 
New Zealand press. New Zealanders were considered to be more 
interested in the trial of Alfonso, and speculations as to whether 
the death sentence would be passed upon him, in the difficulties 
of the Jesuits, and in the postponement of the Spanish Infanta’s 
marriage. Although the Press Association works to no definitely 
formulated policy, it expressly prohibits the transmission as news 
of political propaganda. In the period under review, however, 
eight sensationally worded cables detailed communistic activities 
in Australia, France, Bulgaria, Greece, Germany, Canada and 
China. These activities were unhesitatingly ascribed to Soviet direc- 
tion though the use of such phrases as “It is believed” indicated 
that correspondents were hazarding guesses rather than stating 
facts. 

Noteworthy happenings in the United States, France and Ger- 
many received reasonable but brief attention. American financial 
news was well dealt with. Political news covered by the London 
Times and not dealt with at all in New Zealand papers included 
a column on the mandatory administration and future of Iraq, 
views of Kenya and Uganda on the East African report, a column 
to the elections in Argentina, half a column to the Yugo-Slavian 
elections, reports of new constitutions in Monaco and Abyssinia, 
and brief items about the Moslem Congress in Jerusalem, the 
Balfour day in Palestine, the Egyptian public debt, a strike in 
Algeciras, and the foreign policy and obligations of Hungary. 

These omissions were not the only defects observed. A study of 
newspaper headings confirms the tendency already noted to empha- 
size the sensational aspect of news items, and shows that subeditors 
or those who direct them do not appreciate the potentialities for 
harm that lie in a careless choice of headings. These are neither 
as sensational nor as offensive as those that appear in the popular 
press of bigger countries. But they are unnecessarily provocative, 
calculated to arouse suspicions, give wrong impressions, and stir 
prejudices and hatreds in the minds of ordinary readers. Russia 
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occupies a quarter of the earth’s space. Her political changes 
apart, she is undergoing an economic transformation even more 
rapid and thorough than Japan’s. Whether we like her ways or 
not, she will in the near future be a country very seriously to be 
reckoned with. Should we prejudice future amicable relations by 
building up in the minds of our people an attitude of ineradicable 
distrust and hatred? Yet what other interpretation can we draw 
from such headings as these? “Soviet’s long arm—Discovery in 
Berlin—Miniature arsenal found in German’s home”; ‘“Commu- 
nists busy—British legion hissed”; ““Communism in China—Rus- 
sian influence revealed”; “The Red rot—Communism in Aus- 
tralia.” The accuracy of these reported incidents is not guaran- 
teed. Even if it were, it serves no good purpose to present them 
to the public in this inflammatory garb. 

The desire to emphasize the picturesque, rather than the fact, 
appears in the headings about Gandhi: “Gandhi’s arrival—Great 
public interest—Unseasonable clothing”; “Loin cloth and shawl.” 
Is it surprising that the average New Zealander’s opinion of 
Gandhi’s decision to fast was: “He’s a d--n fool?” That succinct 
verdict may be to the point; it may be dangerously wrong. But 
it is easy to glimpse the way in which the opinion was formed. A 
man who visits a palace in a loin cloth and shawl! It is a picture 
irresistibly dominating the blunt New Zealand mind. A common 
form of political propaganda appears in the heading: “Socialist 
panacea—Quick road to bankruptcy.” This was an introduction 
to the British Labour Party’s program. We may detest Socialism, 
but is there necessarily a direct connection between Socialism and 
bankruptcy? As an Indian Congress leader boarded an Italian 
ship en route for England, he gave an interview to a newspaper 
man. The New Zealand subeditor summarized the cable: “Irate 
Indian—British influence slated.””’ At one stroke these strong 
adjectives were calculated to place the man himself, the Congress, 
and the whole of the movement for Indian self-determination 
beyond the pale of any respectable and loyal British subject. There 
was at this time a serious effort in Cyprus to shake off British rule. 
It was a majority movement and warmly and widely supported in 
Greece. After the revolt was suppressed, our New Zealand papers 
announced: “All quiet in Cyprus—More agitators deported”; 
“Cyprus patriots pose as martyrs.” The account of the event given 
in the Annual Register for 1931 shows that there was no justifica- 
tion for such vitriolic terms as “agitators” and “pose.” 


ON THE whole, editorial comment in New Zealand papers is 
frankly partisan in its treatment of internal politics, and little 
respected except by the sectional interests to whom it appeals. 
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Foreign editorials reach a higher standard, but in general suffer 
from incomplete cabled knowledge of the events discussed, a 
straitened vision, and an inability to take the long view in assessing 
the significance of economic and political events. A summary of 
spaces used in the period reviewed showed that on the average 
25% was devoted to comments on English politics, and 17% to 
world affairs. Of economic topics dealt with, more than 65% of 
comment related to New Zealand alone. In some papers, New 
Zealand occupied the field exclusively. A few metropolitan dailies 
have special leader-writing staffs; on others the subeditors do the 
work. The bigger newspapers have their own libraries, which are 
well stocked with reference books and supplied with important 
weekly and monthly periodicals from America and Britain. 

An editorial on the East African Report showed clearly that 
the cable news is inadequate for an intelligent interpretation of 
current events. The London Times, with a full text of the report 
at its disposal, offered an illuminating discussion of the recom- 
mendations, and made clear the wise manner in which the Com- 
mittee had striven to hold the balance between the champions of 
white autonomy and those who advocated the paramountcy of 
native interests. The New Zealand leader writer, however, had 
to work from a 5” cable. As a result he was forced to give most 
of his attention to a résumé of earlier negotiations and former 
reports. There was little comment on the Committee’s new report. 
And either through lack of time or lack of breadth of vision he 
missed the brilliant opportunity of comparing the recommenda- 
tions adopted by the Committee with the solutions of similar prob- 
lems in various of the Pacific groups. This inadequacy of cable 
news crops up repeatedly and is often mentioned by leader writers 
themselves as an explanation of incomplete treatment. 

While the comparative sparseness of foreign editorials in the 
short period examined makes it difficult to form a perfectly bal- 
anced and composite estimate, there was sufficient available to 
show the general trend of New Zealand editorial opinion. 

In the House of Representatives, the Prime Minister, in reply 
to a question, complained in strong terms of the 1931 increase of 
£1,264 in the annual contribution to the League of Nations. The 
Press did not support him. Of the papers which editorially com- 
mented on the statement, one expressed the opinion that the League 
should take part in the general sacrifice, but refrained from en- 
dorsing the Premier’s drastic comment; another stressed the neces- 
sity for economy, but declared that decrease in expenditure would 
be bad if it should result in a falling off in the League’s manifold 
service to the world; while a third pointed out that £12,000 per 
annum, the total increased contribution, was a trifling insurance 
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and that the total world expenditure on the League would have to 
swell many times before it could bear an appreciable proportion 
to the cost of armaments. 

The tendency to give undue prominence in the cable news to 
communistic activities has already been noted. It appeared also in an 
editorial on Britain and Cyprus. After tracing the historical rela- 
tions between the two countries and emphasizing the official view 
of the Greek Government, which was inimical to any action that 
might prejudice the latter’s relations with Britain, the editorial 
mentioned the presence of a Communist among the rioters. It 
expressed the opinion that this hinted at other possibilities and 
explained the manifestation of violence which had made Cyprus a 
matter of Empire moment. That this was an unbalanced view is 
clear from a study of the revolt as described in the Annual Reg- 
ister for 1931. It is there stated that public opinion in Greece was 
highly sympathetic towards the movement; that an important 
Athens newspaper had declared the days of Britain in Cyprus 
to be numbered; and that in a manifesto issued by Admiral Kon- 
douriotis, lately President of the Republic, and forty-five well- 
known Greeks, admiration was expressed for the separation move- 
ment and an appeal made to the British King and people to grant 
Cyprus its freedom. The weakness of the New Zealand criticism 
is made still clearer by a comparison with an editorial in the Eng- 
lish Spectator. There it was admitted that 80% of the Cypriotes 
desired union with Greece and, while the revolt itself was depre- 
cated, it was recommended that the British Government should 
appoint a commission to investigate the position and bring about a 
settlement that would ailow the resumption of a normal and 
amicable administration. 

Undue partisanship appeared again in the discussion of the 
pension refused by British railway men to the Rt. Hon. J. H. 
Thomas. One editorial declared that the incident revealed the 
gap between the rabidly class-conscious element in labor and 
those able and willing to give open-minded heed to the various 
facts. Another paper used language that was hardly in keeping 
with honorable journalistic traditions. 

The same partisan note was uppermost in editorial criticism 
of the British Municipal Elections. The electorates were said 
to be disappointed with the achievements of labor, and to be 
determined to have moderation and sobriety in the control of 
business. Electors had voted for a vigorous curtailment of extrava- 
gance, as a result of which the Municipal debt had increased to a 
quite grotesque amount. Nevertheless, conservative English jour- 
nals admit that Britain’s troubles and the world’s troubles are due 
fundamentally to maldistribution of products and lack of general 
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economic codperation. To single out one aspect of Labor policy 
and shoulder all the blame on to that is lazy and irresponsible criti- 
cism. This type of criticism develops the attitude of mind which 
lays every economic ill at the door of Labor or Socialism, or, at 
the opposite extreme, of Conservatism. “Journalism,” says a 
famous American journalist, “can make the people think.” That 
obligation lies even more heavily on journalism in a remote and 
insular country. To provide the people with such shibboleths as 
mentioned above is to paralyze their powers of political thinking. 
In contrast may be noted the attitude of the English Fortnightly 
Review: “It is essential in these momentous days that light should 
be thrown upon all facets of the national crisis. For this reason 
two writers, both known for the sincerity of their political 
opinions, were asked to state the case for the nationalistic and 
socialistic programmes respectively.” 

Editorial opinion in the New Zealand metropolitan dailies 
shows little divergence on matters of outstanding importance. 
Thus there was general agreement that the results of the British 
elections would reéstablish confidence in the stability and greatness 
of Britain; that tariffs were to be considered as a measure of trade 
and not of financial policy; that France and America were the 
most self-centered and least internationally minded of other na- 
tions; that Laval’s noncommittal statement on war debts after his 
return from the United States was disappointing; that the arma- 
ments truce proposal was a most hopeful and suitable preface to 
the Disarmament Conference; and that Germany was the pivotal 
point of world affairs and her solvency necessary to the recon- 
struction of Europe. 

In the consideration of economic topics, New Zealand’s edi- 
torials show much prejudice and lack of constructive economic 
thought. In this respect they are perhaps no more at fault than 
the orthodox English journals from which in the main they draw 
their inspiration. 

In the period reviewed, the country was directed to find its 
panacea in the making of individual sacrifices, in the reduction of 
costs, in facing its difficulties with optimism and confidence, in the 
negotiation of imperial preferences, in the investment of money 
rather than the saving of it, in warding off the evils of inflation, 
in the restriction of exports and the fostering of imports. All these 
admirably safe remedies were well calculated to win the hearts of 
members of the Chambers of Commerce and of business men con- 
cerned mainly with the immediate realities of the economic 
situation. 

But what was there in them of constructive suggestion, of vision 
and foresight, of penetration into the basic causes of economic ills? 
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The wisest minds of Great Britain recognize that the urgent need 
of the world is an economic conference where the nations may get 
together, call a truce to the economic warfare that is ruining their 
prosperity, and deliberate on measures of codperation. There is 
still no unanimity on the causes of the depression, but clearly the 
world is rich in goods and the means of producing goods. The 
crying need is for international codperation. National jealousies, 
greeds and hatreds set up interminable barriers. If barriers ever 
had a magic efficacy, however, that belongs to the past. Economic 
aggression hits backs at the aggressor. The shrewd critic who 
pointed out that Hoover’s moratorium was not so much a mag- 
nanimous gesture to Europe as a measure to assist in rehabilitating 
his own country got to the heart of the matter. The logic of events 
is driving the nations either to convert the present economic war 
into a political war, a final desperate plunge for power and domi- 
nation, or, as a strict measure of self-preservation, to get together 
and coéperate. The old idea of national freedom and independence 
is still as strongly rooted as ever in many minds. We see it strik- 
ingly revived in the proposal for an Empire economic unit. Is it 
not a hollow and delusive spectre? World planning and codpera- 
tion is not merely an idealistic dream; it is an immediate practical 
necessity. The fallacy of national economic liberty of action has 
its counterpart in the internal affairs of most countries, and no- 
where more strongly than in New Zealand. The cry at present is, 
as voiced in newspaper editorials: Let us do away with restric- 
tions, we must restore complete freedom of enterprise if industry 
and commerce are to function with full vigor. But if nations must 
plan and coéperate to preserve their well-being, so must the units 
of industry and commerce within the nation itself. Employers and 
employees must plan and codperate so that wasteful production 
and wasteful competition may be eliminated and that, in the world 
of plenty which they create by their joint efforts, a reasonable 
balance may be struck between the two. 

Economic life is changing and the above observations are now 
emerging as fundamental propositions. But they are not being 
recognized in New Zealand as in many other countries because 
the Press either has not the broad comprehension of them or lacks 
the courage to point them out. What is urgently needed in the 
Press of New Zealand is less subservience to vested interests, aca- 
demic economics, and the rigid day-to-day materialism of the 
business man whose point of view, because it is practical and takes 
account of immediate and tangible problems, is therefore often 
extremely shortsighted. We want courageous and penetrating 
leadership in economic thought, we want less signalling “astern” 
from the men on the bridge and more “full speed ahead.” We 
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want more vigorous criticism and less cringing to our supposed 
masters whether at home or abroad. Putting the clock back in 
economics is merely damming up the rising flood; it is essentially 
a destructive process. 

Apart from cable news and editorials, glimpses of world affairs 
were, in the period reviewed, communicated through reports of 
interviews and meetings. At a Navy League meeting, emphasis 
was laid on the necessity for a stronger navy. A Rear Admiral 
quoted from a letter written by a business man in the north of 
England: “Disarmament has been the greatest factor in the train 
of events leading to the loss of trade.” A plea was made for a 
navy strong enough to defend the nation’s interests. 

The practice of giving prominence to the remarks of travellers 
returned from abroad is one that no newspaper would find it easy 
to avoid, but it is not the best means of enlightening the public 
mind on foreign events. The observers are usually business men 
with minds tuned to a certain viewpoint and not trained to see the 
progress of great movements in broad perspective. 

Items contributed by the newspapers’ correspondents during 
the period under review dealt, among other subjects, with agri- 
culture in Denmark, the Old-Age Pension system in the United 
States, and a condemnation of the Lang Plan in Australia. It was 
interesting to note in this section a summary of an illuminating 
address by the publisher of the Vancouver Sun, who pointed out 
the big markets awaiting the United States in Canada and Russia 
and advocated extensive trade credits so that the standards of liv- 
ing and enjoyment in America might be passed on to those coun- 
tries and other parts of the earth. 

Contributed articles on foreign affairs were mostly copied from 
standard English and American publications, such as the London 
Financial Times, Official British Government statements, the 
Spectator, and the Christian Science Monitor. The subjects dealt 
with were, in the main, economic: “Britain’s Economic Position,” 
“The Gold Standard,” “Russia’s Five-Year Plan,” “The World 
Economic Crisis.” A local article contributed by a learned doctor 
indicated the naive provincialism of New Zealand political 
thought. The article dealt with education in the Soviet Union. 
After a summary of its chief features, the writer expressed the 
opinion that while there was no profit to be gained from any ad- 
vocacy of communism, there was much to be gained from a rea- 
sonable interpretation of its great experiment in education. “The 
strong man,” continued the doctor, “is one who learns truth from 
the devil.” And he followed this up at once by asking: “What can 
we learn from Russia in education?” 
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It remains to notice one other vehicle for the transmission of 
foreign intelligence and comment. This is the regular feature 
which in some papers appears daily, in others weekly. These 
features appeared in five out of the eight papers examined. In 
three the feature was limited merely to the reproduction of selected 
over-seas comment. In the other two some independent criticism 
was attempted. One of these journals had a daily feature running, 
in which an effort was made to present a broad point of view. For 
example, this advice: “Do not think of nations and countries as 
personalities. We make ourselves and other people nation-con- 
scious and intensify instead of breaking down the barriers of 
prejudice that keep nations apart.” The other journal had a weekly 
colunin devoted to World Affairs, but the best use was not made 
of it, for in the period considered comment was confined to British 
Empire matters. 


T HAS been said earlier in this article that there is no continuity 

in the presentation of foreign news. So far as news of the Orient 
is concerned, particularly of China and Japan, there is almost a 
complete absence of either general news or informative matter, 
except in regard to special events such as the Manchurian crisis. 


The explanation for this lack of interest in the East lies not so 
much in the failure of newspaper enterprise as in a national 
attitude of mind. 

Here and there vague aspirations towards nationhood manifest 
themselves; there is a stirring of spirit, an outburst of vigorous 
independence, but for the most part the national mentality is con- 
fined suffocatingly in the swaddling clothes of economic Imperi- 
alism. It was shown that New Zealanders are more interested in 
English politics than the English themselves; yet we are only in 
the initial stages of the creation of an Empire economic unit! 

New Zealand’s apathy towards the East is therefore under- 
standable. The Government has indeed gathered comprehensive in- 
formation about the Near East, and a small minority in Parlia- 
ment have for years past been pointing to, the rich trade opportuni- 
ties offered by Eastern countries generally. But business men as a 
whole remain complacent in their attachment to the mother coun- 
try and the East does not lure them. They realize vaguely that 
great opportunities exist there; they know that China alone could 
absorb the whole of New Zealand’s meat and wool and that Japan 
can do much in the same direction. When the depression came, 
however, they watched prices slump; they watched a choking 
economic fog envelop the country, but did they themselves send 
agents into the Eastern countries to explore possibilities, develop 
connections, establish the foundations of scientific marketing or- 
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ganization? They did not. They huddled closer to the mother 
country. 

This self-contained policy has now reached such a stage that 
in the month of November an influential petition was presented 
to the House praying for the exclusion of all Asiatics in order to 
make room for 12,000 unemployed men and boys. Chinese resi- 
dents naturally pointed out that if this were done the repercus- 
sions on British residents of China would be immediate and dis- 
astrous and such trade connections as existed or as might be built 
up between New Zealand and China would be irreparably ruined. 


What are the trade statistics? —The 1930 Yearbook shows that 
New Zealand’s imports from Japan amounted to £550,386, pro- 
viding an excess over exports of £395,845. In our trade with the 
East Indies, there was similarly an excess of £794,471. Our total 
exports to China in 1930 amounted to only £36,493, including 
butter to the extent of £29,721. The only noticeable drops due to 
the depression were the fall in the export of wool to Japan from 
£339,126 to £76,101, and in butter from £17,217 to £11,603. Varia- 
tions in China, Japan and the East Indies were negligible. In 1929 
the export of butter to China amounted only to £31,598, to the 
Dutch East Indies £8,808, and to the Straits Settlements £18,035. 


The opportunities exist and a vast amount of trade information 
is available. The problem is essentially one of changing the na- 
tional outlook and dispelling prejudice, of draining the national 
mind of its subservience and dependence, of reinvigorating it with 
the spirit of enterprise and initiative, of inspiring its possessors to 
stand up in the world and fight for their livelihood with the self- 
reliance that alone can stamp a colony with the dignity of nation- 
hood. 

How is it to be done? What channels are there for getting at 
the national mind? The weekly periodicals are dying fast before 
the onslaught of wireless; book interests are specialized ; the public 
meeting has become a clumsy and costly instrument of creating 
public opinion. Clearly the daily newspaper is the one hope. But 
news follows trade and newspaper proprietors run their journals 
for profit and not primarily for public enlightenment. They can 
afford to spend thousands of pounds a year on racing telegrams 
because they gauge from experience that racing is the chief inter- 
est of 75% of the people of the country. But they cannot afford to 
buy cables from the East that do not serve up red hot some item 
of spectacular news interest, nor can they afford to buy cabled 
articles. They do, however, provide this ray of hope: they will 
publish articles on the East that possess elements of interest and 
appeal to the general mind; not propaganda, but newsy informa- 
tion about the people of the East, their present methods of living, 
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working and enjoyment. It can be no exaggeration to suggest that, 
if a steady stream of such articles were to find their way into the 
New Zealand press, prejudice would decrease, interest would be 
greatly stimulated, and in course of time business initiative would 
gain the necessary momentum and, moved by self-interest, create 
its own markets and add immeasurably to the national prosperity. 
This pioneering work of spreading information could possibly be 
encouraged by the Institute of Pacific Relations through the 
medium of PACIFIC AFFAIRS by the printing of a list of the lead- 
ing daily newspapers published in Pacific countries and sugges- 
tions for organizing a chain of correspondents among Institute 
members who are accustomed to contributing to the press. New 
Zealand is not the only country that stands sorely in need of such 
a mutual exchange of information. Pacific peoples are close neigh- 
bors and among close neighbors there should be the friendly 
relations that can only be born of intimate knowledge of one 
another. 

As the fundamental raison d’étre of the press is to make profits, 
we cannot complain too bitterly about its broad sins of omission. 
There will be time to complain if the press fails to respond to 
such efforts to supply the omission as were suggested in the last 
paragraph. The responsibilities lie in the meantime with those 
who are more enlightened and who have the will and the oppor- 
tunity to perform the task. 


CRITICISM which is applicable to general news does not hold 

good in the consideration of such an outstanding series of 
events as those constituting the Manchurian crisis. Cable news 
printed during the brief period examined, while less detailed than 
that in the London Times (the New Zealand papers averaged only 
40% of the latter’s space allocations), nevertheless presented a 
reasonably full, accurate and continuous record of developments. 
Despatches reached this country via London. A careful examina- 
tion of headings revealed nothing of the provocative sensationalism 
that was commented upon in another connection earlier in this 
article. Possibly during the period the only loophole for criticism 
was the cable which conveyed a summary of English newspaper 
views. Three favored Japan, one was neutral and only one sup- 
ported China. 

Editorial comment on the Manchurian situation, examined 
throughout a wider period over the whole month of November, 
was in general well informed and showed both breadth of view 
and a clear grasp of the realities of the crisis. There was a notable 
exception. One of the most important metropolitan dailies had not 
a single editorial on the situation during November, but published 
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330 inches of comment on the propects of the then approaching 
New Zealand election. All the comment was strong anti-labor 
propaganda. It is to the credit of the other papers, however, that 
they did not succumb to this parochial temptation. 

It will be convenient now to summarize the trend of editorial 
opinion on Manchuria at this period. 

There was general agreement that a state of virtual war existed 
and a display of genuine concern at the difficult task confronting 
the League. There was criticism, but it was restrained and rea- 
sonable. The Auckland Star pointed out hopefully that ever since 
1919 the League had been successful in suggesting a way out of 
international tangles and that if Japan had any grievances, the 
League would help her to redress them; in another mood it 
remarked that the Council could hardly resent Dr. Sze’s question 
whether, if Japan’s breach of the Kellogg Pact and the Covenant 
were ignored, these covenants could be said to have valid force. In 
these circumstances, it would be difficult for the world to believe 
that the League could do anything effectual to preserve peace and 
prevent a recurrence of war. The Dominion feared that the 
League’s failure to solve the problem would shake its authority 
and prestige to the foundations. The Christchurch Press, con- 
cerned for the League’s prestige, suggested that it should confine 
its efforts, until stronger, to European disputes, and expressed the 
opinion that the crisis would have been far better handled by a 
regional international organization supplementing the work of 
the League. In the meantime all the League could hope to do was 
to bring the facts into the open and hope for international opinion 
to force a settlement. The Christchurch Times stressed the re- 
sponsibilities of the League and hoped that it would be successful. 
The New Zealand Herald emphasized the necessity for China and 
Japan to submit the case to the League and for the League to 
exhaust all its resources in preventing open war. The Evening Star 
questioned whether the League was strong enough to enforce the 
covenant sanctions and declared that if the powers of the League 
were to break down, such a tragedy would affect the world far 
more profoundly than a petty squabble over territorial ownership 
in Manchuria. The prestige of the League was at stake, ran the 
opinion of the Otago Daily Times, and, if it suffered, the cause of 
world peace would suffer. 

Two papers only appeared to hold briefs, the one for Japan, 
the other for China; but otherwise a judicial balance was held 
between the two disputants. There was in particular a firm con- 
demnation of Japan’s breach of her obligations and her unwilling- 
ness to countenance the intervention of the League. The New 
Zealand papers were in this respect less sparing than the London 
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Times, which evidently had great difficulty in reconciling its im- 
perialistic sympathies with its duty to uphold the obligations of 
Britain to the League. At the same time they clearly recognized 
the weaknesses of China’s case, notably her inability to enforce 
her sovereign right in Manchuria. The Japanese extension of 
hostilities into Soviet territory during November and the Soviet’s 
failure to make drastic reprisals intrigued some papers and pro- 
vided others with the opportunity to air their fears about the 
spread of sinister and destructive propaganda by Communists in 
China. 

While there was no brilliantly provocative criticism, there was 
sound comprehension of the general issues, solid common sense in 
weighing them up, a judicial balancing in general of the rights 
and wrongs of the case, a loyal and encouraging advocacy of the 
League’s importance and responsibilities, and a genuine and tol- 
erant appreciation of its difficulties. This latter aspect was all the 
more gratifying in view of the New Zealand Prime Minister’s 
grumbling complaint about the mounting cost of the Dominion’s 
annual contribution to the League funds. 


If, in this survey of editorial opinion on the Manchurian situ- 
ation, a marked weakness does appear, it is a weakness which is at 
any rate intensely characteristic of newspaper psychology through- 
out at least the English-speaking world, that is, the apparent 
inability to think and write of a nation politically other than as a 
solid, homogeneous unit. For example, though there were indeed 
vague references to miltarists and jingoists, yet quite seriously 
throughout the various discussions readers were led to conceive 
that Japan or China each as a single national entity was respon- 
sible for the mistakes. No paper hammered the truth home again 
and again that over and above her genuine grievances Japan was 
being driven by a party of strong and bigoted militarists and that 
there was a very considerable section of responsible Japanese 
opinion which could be held to account no more than the Chinese 
themselves for the policy of lawless aggression pursued in Man- 
churia in the name of Japan. New Zealand newspapers are not 
alone in this singular ineptitude at refraining from bestowing the 
national label on what is too often a minority group. In the Man- 
churian dispute it was not the Chinese nor the Japanese as such 
who were causing concern to the League and the world at large; 
it was the spectre of unrestrained militarism in both countries tak- 
ing fresh courage after fourteen years of comparative inactivity. 
It would have been no disservice to the League had this aspect 
been more generally recognized and stressed. 


This survey has pointed out that the New Zealand metropoli- 
tan daily press avoids the grosser faults of its contemporaries in 
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the bigger countries. But within the limits of a brief examination 
it has been established that there are faults serious enough to cause 
concern. Editorials may be unduly partisan, but they are known 
as expressions of individual opinions. The public is, however, at 
the mercy of the news. For want of interest, leisure, inclination, or 
mental training, few go outside the daily paper to study foreign 
affairs and even those few must acknowledge some dependence on 
it, must admit that it does to a certain extent influence their out- 
look. Consequently, the responsibility of the daily newspaper is 
difficult to estimate in sober language. Must we be forced to judge 
America by Chicago bandits or Russia by foreign communistic 
riots? Is the constructive work of the League of Nations, carried 
on under great difficulties, to be everywhere menaced by the care- 
less work of the press capitalizing its favorite dogma: “Give the 
public what it wants”? There is widespread condemnation of 
democracy despite the fact that it is a young growth. But how can 
a muzzled and misdirected democracy succeed? How can it 
emerge from fumbling darkness while it remains an inarticulate 
mass? The fate of modern democracy is bound up with its news- 
papers. Even in New Zealand there is an evident tendency for 
newspapers to put the blinkers on democracy. But they have more 
than a duty to earn dividends for their proprietors and share- 
holders, and to gain profits for advertisers; they have a great duty 
as a public institution to keep the well of news as pure and unde- 
filed as is humanly possible. The extent to which this task is un- 
fulfilled throughout the world is the measure of hatred and dis- 
trust which feed the monster of armed conflict and keep its shadow 
looming over the nations. 

Could we not in New Zealand instruct our agents abroad to 
strike a better balance between Empire and World news or must 
we cling hard and fast to the dogma that New Zealand is little 
interested in nor affected by what happens in other parts of the 
world? Can we induce our journalists to practice greater modera- 
tion in the choice of cable headings? Must we always lie down to 
the cynical tradition that the public prefers sensation to informa- 
tion and speculation to statements of fact? Is the newspaper man’s 
love for a scoop to bury or disfigure truth? Is prejudice, ignor- 
ance, brute force and narrowness of vision to crowd out the finer 
qualities that do appear in our editorial columns? Shall we, as 
time passes, be forced to echo the lament of a distinguished Ameri- 
can journalist? “I see (in the American press) lines of prestige 
and power indifferent to the public weal, strategically, resolutely, 
pitilessly bent upon their own errands. ” Or shall we be able to 
say with truth? “Our press is as independent, as fearless and 
incorruptible as our judiciaries.” 
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At no time in history could it have been said with greater point 
than now: “We are living in a world of inescapable change.” In 
spite of its remoteness, New Zealand is bound up with the rest 
of the world, and not only with the Empire. The essential inter- 
dependence of nations is not a hope, but a pressing reality. Yet in 
New Zealand, as elsewhere, jealousies, suspicions and hatreds are 
setting up barriers. A continuously unfolding story of the changes 
that are taking place in all parts of the world, accurately and 
faithfully told, can do much to break down these barriers. If 
there is another war, we shall not be able to blame the Kaiser. 


In the final analysis, the responsibility for providing this story 
lies with the daily press. 


International Aspects of Philippine 
Independence 


A FILIPINO VIEW 
By Maximo M. Kataw 


“\W/HY take up the Philippine question now? The recent events / 
in China and Manchuria certainly do not mark a propitious 
time for the launching of an independent Philippine nation.” This 
was probably the reaction of many people upon hearing that the 
House of Representatives of the United States approved by an 
overwhelming majority a Philippine independence bill and that 
the Senate is now scheduled to take up the consideration of a 
similar measure. 

It should be noted that no one of the bills proposed calls for 
immediate political separation of the Philippines from America. 
The House plan provides for independence in eight years and the 
Senate plan in nineteen years. It can be reasonably expected that 
by the time set in either of the bills the Far Eastern situation will 
have become stabilized. 

If anything, these proposed bills should fortify America’s moral 
position in the Far East. The principle for which China is fight- 
ing today is the same principle which animates the Filipinos in 
their struggle for independence. Both want complete freedom 
to rule their own homes; both want to be arbiters of their own 
destiny. China asks that Japan live up to her word as a signatory/ 
to the Nine-Power Treaty, the Kellogg Pact and the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. Similarly, though in a peaceful way, the 
Filipino people request that the United States live up to the 
promise contained in the Jones Law. There is a curious simi- 
larity in the wording of the Nine-Power Treaty and the Jones 
Law. Japan and the other nations, under the Nine-Power Treaty, 
agreed “to provide the fullest and most unembarrassed oppor- 
tunity to China to develop and maintain for herself an effective 
and stable government.” America, in the Jones Law, pledged “to 
give the Philippines their independence as soon as a stable govern- 
ment can be established therein.”” The Filipinos maintain that 
they have fulfilled the condition of a stable government and that, 
therefore, independence should follow. This stand has earned the 
hearty support of an American President and a Governor-General. 

_ We do not see the logic of the argument that because of. the/ 
Sino-Japanese trouble, America should retain the Philippines in/ 
definitely, and thus give up the idea of redeeming her pledge to 
the Filipino people. If America condemns Japan’s acts as im- 
Perialistic, that should make her the more inclined to redeem her 
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own pledge to the Filipinos. Her action would thus speak louder 
than, but in harmony with, her words. After all, is not the record 
of European nations and the United States in securing territories 
and concessions in Asia one of the moral excuses Japan has in pur- 
suing aggressive policies in Manchuria and China proper? You 
| cannot combat a wrong principle with regard to China by con- 
tinuing a similar principle in the Philippines. For, despite the 
benefits of American rule, the Filipinos have, in common with 
the Chinese, one and only one final determination: to free their 
country from all foreign domination. 

Complete peace will not come to Asia until her struggling, 
submerged peoples are set free. Ne~subject nation has ever 
become great. The more nations are created on the Asiatic conti- 
nent capable of effecting a balance of power among one another, 
the better prospects will there be for Asiatic peace. 

The existence of a first-class power is always a potential danger 

to a small neighbor. Japan is such a power, and from all appear- 
ances will remain so for some time. But the Filipino people are 
willing to run the risk of being an independent neighbor of hers. 
We believe that to postpone the redemption of America’s pledge 
of freedom to the Philippines until Japan ceases to be a first-class 
power means a virtual nullification of that pledge; and we know 
that that is far from America’s intention. 
_ From the standpoint of America herself, she should decide 
upon and carry out a more definite Philippine policy. She needs 
the friendship and support of the Filipino people in the Far East. 
Such friendship and support exist now not only because of her 
liberal policy, but chiefly because of her promise of independence. 
An indefinite postponement, or an unmistakable failure on her 
part to redeem her pledge will not be conducive to the perma- 
nence of that friendship. 

According to some people there is probably just as great—if 
not a greater—danger of Japan’s invading the Philippines under 
American rule as under an independent government. At present 
no serious questions mar Filipino-Japanese relations. There are 
more problems arising between Japan and the United States today 
than there could be between Japan and an independent Philip- 
pines. There are the questions of Japanese immigration restriction, 
Manchuria, and the Kellogg Pact. The Philippines, however, if 
independence legislation is approved, will start with a clean slate 
in so far as their relations with Japan are concerned. 

From the military standpoint, the Philippines is at present the 
weakest spot under the American flag. No American military 
strategist has ever claimed that the United States would be able 
to protect the Philippines against a Japanese invasion. In case 
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of a war with America, Japan could easily take the Philippines. 
The only spot in the Philippine Islands which might resist is Cor- 
regidor, the small fort at the bay of Manila. The effectiveness of 
even that resistance is being doubted now. But the rest of the 
Islands would be Japan’s for the taking, especially if the Filipino 
people remained indifferent and foreign to the controversy. Nor 
could America fortify the Philippines, for she has pledged her- 
self not to do so by the so-called Four-Power Treaty. 


In case of a war with Japan, therefore, the Filipino people 
would be the first victims, although they would be in fact a mere 
third party alien to the question at issue. It is true that America 
probably would, through her superior resources, succeed in taking 
the Islands back, but only after the expetditure of a great fortune 
and the loss of valuable lives. All such eventualities would further 
complicate the problem of American-Philippine relations. 


HAT should be the guarantees of an independent Philip- 

pines? It has been suggested that the United States could’ 
negotiate a treaty of neutrality. Those who believe that this 
scheme is feasible, point to the geographic position of the Philip- 
pines and to the great waterways which separate her from the rest 
of Asia, thus lessening the prospects of her neutrality being vio- 
lated in case of war. Again, it is argued that if in the Four-Power 
Treaty England, France, Japan, and the United States agreed to 
respect the territorial integrity of the Philippines while still under 
American rule, these nations should have no reason to object to 
respecting the neutrality of an independent Philippines. On the , 
contrary, England would certainly be expected to prefer that / 
Japan should not take the Islands, because a Philippines in the 
hands of Japan would destroy the continuity of English colonial 
power from Australia through Borneo, the Malay Settlements, and 
India. Neither would France and Japan like to have the Philipv 
pines occupied by England. It is contended that the very jealousy 
of the great powers should be an inducement for them to pledge 
the perpetual neutrality of the Philippines. 

Others urge that the League of Nations should afford sufficient 
guarantee and that America herself should allow the Philippines 
to become a member of the League. 

Another group would induce the United States to maintain a 
sort of protectorate for the Philippines very much like that now 
exercised over Cuba. The objection to this plan is that the Philip- 
Pines is too far from the United States for adequate protection. 
And, from the Philippine viewpoint, the fact that the Platt 
Amendment has been made part of the Cuban Constitution means 
a curtailment of the sovereign rights of Cuba. Every future inter- 
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national relationship of the Philippines shoyld-be on a mutual 
treaty basis. The majority of the Filipinos would probably prefer 
no protective arrangement whatever. The general plan already 
outlined by the Philippines Independence Commission for com- 
plete separation should be adhered to. The dangers of absolute 
independence have been overstressed. 

At the present time respect for a nation’s independence is the 
rule and aggression is the exception. Any nation that keeps order, 
protects the lives and properties of foreigners and fulfills its inter- 
national obligations can maintain its independence. If the cri- 
terion of ability to repel invasion were applied to all nations 
desiring to maintain their independence, not more than five or 
six of them could qualify today. Siam right now would not be able 
to repel invasion by France and England, and these are on her 
border line. Persia could not fight France, and none of the twelve 
or more small nations of Europe could withstand the aggression of 
either Italy or France. And yet, these nations are enjoying their 
independence. International peace and good will have more prac- 
tical meaning today than ever before. The world is now a better 
and safer place in which to live. 

But the best guarantees are the Filipino people themselves— 
their behavior and determination. The Filipino people are de- 
termined to defend their country once it is theirs. We are not so 
wanting in manhood and courage. Our past has proved it. Take, 
for example, our showing when America invaded us. It took the 
great American Republic three years of exasperating warfare and 
the presence of 120,000 American soldiers to subjugate us, and it 
cost her over $400,000,000. Even assuming that American rule 
has not increased our capacity for self-protection—which it is not 
to her credit to assume—what other nation can afford to spend 
that much for our conquest? 

The highest prestige which America has attained was when 
she championed the cause of the smaller nations, when she entered 
the World War announcing her purpose to help make the world 
safe for democracy. It is the liberal leadership to which she 
aspires that adds to her prestige. The redemption of her pledge to 
the Filipino people, rather than detracting from her name would 
add lustre to it. It would have a favorable reaction upon her Far 
Eastern policies. Her voice in Oriental affairs would be better 
heard, for she could then say to Japan, China, and India, “I have 
no imperialistic designs in Asia, and the proof is that I am defi- 
nitely relinquishing my sovereignty over the Philippines. I am, 
therefore, not opposed to the principle that Asia should belong 
/ to the Asiatics, but for the purpose of trade, commerce, and inter- 
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national good will I insist that there should also be peace and good 
will among the Asiatic peoples themselves.” 

The Filipinos, on their part, realize the full significance of 
their independence movement. They know the responsibilities 
which an expectant world will place on their shoulders. They 
have, therefore, through their representatives, defined the conduct 
which they intend to follow after they have been granted their 
independence. They have said: “The Filipino people would not 
be just to themselves if at this moment, when their political sepa- 
ration from the sovereign country is proposed, they should fail to 
express in the clearest and most definite manner the sentiments and 
purposes that inspire their action. They therefore deem it proper 
to affirm that independence, instead of destroying or weakening, 
will tend to strengthen the bonds of friendship and appreciation 
... for all the previous disinterested work so splendidly performed 
for the benefit of the Philippines by so many faithful sons of 
America; that this gratitude will be the first fundamental fact in 
the future relations between the United States and the Philippine 
Islands; that in the present state of international affairs the Fili- 
pino people merely aspire to become another conscious and direct 
instrument for the progress of liberty and civilization; that in the 
tranquil course of their years of constitutional development they 
will maintain for all people inhabiting their hospitable land the 
essence and benefit of democratic institutions; that they will con- 
tinue to associate in so far as this will be practicable and their 
strength will permit in the work of reconstruction, justice and 
peace carried on by the United States; ... and that in thus pre- 
serving their best traditions and institutions in the new situation 
which will srengthen and perfect them, the Filipino people will 
continue to make this country, as heretofore, a safe place of law 
and order, justice and liberty, where Americans and foreigners 
as well as nationals may live peacefully in the pursuit of happi- 
ness and prosperity.” 


What Are We Doing To End War? 


AN ARMISTICE DAY ADDRESS 
By Cuarves P. HowLanp 


[s the purpose of this meeting to commemorate the dead? But the 

act of commemoration is in itself a dead thing; a passive cere- 
mony which leaves no impression on the participant. For if one is 
young, sorrow for the remote dead has no poignancy; and if one is 
intelligent a tribute to the splendor of the dead conjures up the 
futility of that splendor; and for the educated commemoration is 
essentially a silent and an individual rite. 

Or is our purpose to challenge to action? Why not? Why 
should not a commemoration of the dead be an appeal to the living 
—not to deplore together, as if in an act of incantation, but to 
awaken to their sense of responsibility to make the world less 
deplorable. For we have learned in the past decade the posthumous 
corruption of finer aims and higher hopes that war engenders. 
Read the terrible indictment of a protracted war in the 10th 
chapter of Thucydides. Consider the morale of the soldiers who 
went through four and a half years of the World War, expressed 
in the weary bitterness of Remarque, Hemingway and Aldous 
Huxley. One can make material reconstruction, but the imponder- 
able damage leaves wounds that remain sore indefinitely. The 
German Ambassador to England told Lord Grenville in 1909 that 
Germany had not yet recovered from the Thirty Years’ War that 
ended in 1648. 

We are all now infected with a distrust and an antagonism 
which may lead to another war; those attitudes are evil, not so 
much because they proceed from self-serving motives as because 
they are dense and narrow-minded. Our own military expenditure 
shows the largest increase since 1913, and the economic nationalism 
in which we took an early and a leading part is a form of war in 
peace time. For a 20th century war, whose machines work unpar- 
alleled destruction and which infects society with the almost 
ineradicable germs of social disorder and debasement, the fitting 
memorial is not that of victory and exultation, but such an one as 
that at Munich—underground; a boy lying in passive obliteration; 
on the walls the outlines of countless shapes with sloping bayonets, 
and the names of the 15,000 dead of that one city. 

The monstrous paradox that because of the nobility of individ- 
ual sacrifices, war itself ennobles civilization explains the bitterness 


Professor Howland delivered the above Armistice Day Address at Yale University on 
November 11. On the following day he was killed in a motor accident in New Haven. 
The quality of this last message is an added indication of the great loss which the Institute 
and the whole world has sustained in the passing of such a mind and spirit.—Ep1Tor. 
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of those who came back from the war; they had seen at first hand 
the sacrifice of much that is best in our civilization. But the weari- 
ness and disillusionment from which they could not escape are not 
becoming to a new generation charged with the constructive tasks 
of peace. The hard business of leadership—if not recruited from 
this audience, where else?—requires eternal vigilance, guided by 
thought and geared toward activity. 

Does the responsibility of the enlightened end with condemning 
the follies of the stupid or vicious? What are we doing to make the 
world less deplorable? Do we stir ourselves when militarists create 
a hysteria which momentarily dulls or deadens intelligence, while 
it dilates emotions into a fever of emotionalism? Do we oppose our 
will to theirs in this man-made world to prevent the catastrophes 
we later deplore? In the encounter with the lowest standards of 
behavior, do we fight for the vitality of civilized standards, remem- 
bering always Hamlet’s noble adjuration to use men “after your 
own honor and dignity.” 

It was not to perpetuate but to end militarism that the men of 
our country, of our kin and of our spiritual home at Yale gave 
their lives. If war seemed to the sensitive among them the spectacle 
of savages dancing around a fire which was fed by the goods of 
civilization, that, too, they endured, in the hope that out of the 
embers would rise a new order in which war would have no place. 
That will not happen of itself in a world which has to make its own 
way out of sickness and despair. It will not happen at all if we 
avoid leadership for apathy. If another conflagration should result, 
would the responsibility rest more heavily on the militarists than 
upon our own corrupting inertia? Whom shall we blame if the 
militarists take the reins from our passive hands and carry us 
careening into another abyss? 

There can be no sincerity in a tribute to the dead without a 
silent promise that their deaths will have been more than a splendid 
gesture of futility. The truest commemoration will be the vigorous 
enlistment of our own lives and capacities in the struggle between 
good and evil that continues in peace as in war. 


Pacific Trends 


Notes on Events by the Editor 


THE LEAGUE AND THE LYTTON REPORT 


N November 21, in a quiet and non-public atmosphere, the 
Japanese and Chinese governments laid before the Council of 
the League of Nations their official replies to the Lytton Report 
and their urgent pleas for, respectively, “hands off” and “action” 
on the part of the League. This first hearing since the formal pres- 
entation of the Report to the League Secretariat on September 23 
had been a second time postponed at Japanese request, first until 
November 14 and then an additional week to allow of the comple- 
tion and publication of the Japanese “Observations on the Lytton 
Report,” an official document embodying that government’s objec- 
tions to and refutations of the main passages and conclusions of the 
report. This document was made public in Geneva on November 
20, and at the same time a much briefer statement from the Chinese 
government was given to the press. 

Speaking for the Japanese government, Yosuke Matsuoka, for- 
merly Vice-President of the South Manchuria Railway Company 
and member of the Diet, outlined the oft-repeated motivations, 
justifications and defenses of that nation in the progress of the 
Manchurian crisis, and stressed the reasons why his government 
found the conclusions and recommendations of the Lytton Report 
absolutely unacceptable. Mr. Matsuoka is a forceful orator, master 
of cold logic, smashing invective and fluency in the English 
language. No better spokesman could have been selected for Japan's 
case. His address occupied the morning session. 

At the afternoon session Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo, well-known 
diplomat and China’s Assessor attached to the Lytton Manchuria 
Commission during the past nine months of its investigations, spoke 
as chief of the Chinese delegation at Geneva. Dr. Koo is a smooth 
and polished speaker in English, capable of impassioned oratory 
on occasion. The main theme of his address was the alleged histor- 
ical record of Japan’s course of conquest in Asia, the disproving of 
the allegation of a “disorganized China,” and a defense of the boy- 
cott as a relatively peaceful and humane weapon whose choice was 
forced upon China in preference to war. He reserved the right of 
later comment upon the Lytton Report, but committed his govern- 
ment to consonance with the central principle of that report which 
requires adherence to the League Covenant, the Pact of Paris and 
the Nine-Power Treaty, and said that China “declares itself ready 
to take as a basis for discussion any recommendation in conformity 
with this great principle.” 
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Mr. Matsuoka reiterated the Japanese government’s denial that 
intervention in Manchuria constituted a violation of the peace pacts 
here referred to and said China alone, through its misgovernment 
of Manchuria and its violation of treaty pledges, was responsible 
for that intervention and for the spontaneous creation of the 
independent State of Manchukuo. So far as the Kellogg Pact was 
concerned, the registered national reservations made clear, he said, 
that self-defense was excluded from its provisions, and it was 
obvious that a nation could act in self-defense outside its own terri- 
tory, while none but the nation so acting was competent to render 
an opinion upon the validity of its provocation. American expedi- 
tions into Mexico and Central America were cited as precise prece- 
dents and ample justification for Japanese action in Manchuria. 
(Japanese press headlines stated on this occasion: “Matsuoka’s 
Address Well Received”—“Japan’s Ranking Delegate Makes 
Impressive Début”—‘“Foreign Delegates Declare They Are Now 
Able to Understand Japan’s Position.’’) 


The League Council took one day’s recess to consider the two 
statements. On the 23rd the hearing was continued, the Japanese 
and Chinese members engaging in active debate. As session fol- 
lowed fiery session the Japanese delegate put forward his strongest 
efforts to prevent the Council from calling members of the Lytton 
Commission to the floor, on the ground that the Commission’s task 
was finished and its competence in the inquiry ended. On Novem- 
ber 25 he was obliged to concede the point; and the Earl of Lytton, 
on being asked whether in the light of the Japanese argument there 
was anything which his commission now desired to add to their 
report, replied quietly and decisively in the negative. 

On this same day it was moved in Council that the Report be 
referred to the League Assembly forthwith as a substitute for action 
by the Council. The Tokyo Government on being appealed to for 
instructions registered its disapproval of the change but subse- 
quently agreed to conform “as a matter of conciliatory procedure,” 
though maintaining its reservation that the Assembly had no juris- 
diction to act on the Manchurian case under Article XV. On 
November 27 a special assembly was formally convoked for 
December 6. 

Before this gathering previous familiar arguments were 
repeated, Dr. W. W. Yen, Ambassador to the United States, speak- 
ing for China, and Chief Delegate Matsuoka for Japan. The latter 
stressed the fact that Japan cannot be held responsible for the 
“independence of Manchukuo,” that she has “no territorial ambi- 
tions,” and that she cannot and will not resign her rights in or 
withdraw her present paramount influence from that area. He 
urged the League to withhold judgment and give time for the 
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“natural development of the sound forces making for peace in 
Manchuria.” Dr. Yen demanded instant action as a partial recom- 
pense for the costly delay so far, and forcefully urged that the 
Assembly and through it the constituent nations pledge itself and 
themselves not to recognize ““Manchukuo” or the validity of any 
so-called treaty or agreement brought about before that state's 
dissolution. Informal approval of the Chinese request on the part 
of the Assembly was indicated at a subsequent session when a 
neutral member addressed to that body a similar demand for non- 
recognition of Manchukuo, and another member urged adoption 
of the Lytton Report: the Assembly was reported to have burst into 
spontaneous applause. 

On December 8 the Japanese government through its chief 
delegate delivered the most uncompromising and challenging ulti- 
matum of the whole controversy, stating that a united Japanese 
nation is unswerving in its determination not to yield one inch in 
its Manchurian policy and that, together with the government, it 
is prepared to confront whatever penalties the League covenant 
might be called upon to inflict, or itself to withdraw therefrom. 
The spokesman said that Japan could accept no guarantees that 
Manchuria returned to Chinese rule, even with a degree of auton- 
omy, would not revert to a situation wherein all Japan’s costly 
sacrifices in protection of her legitimate rights in that territory 
would be rendered vain. He stressed the claim that central 
China is a “hotbed of Sovietism” which is a constant and increas- 
ing menace not only to Japan but to the rest of the world, and only 
Japan’s strong influence in the Asian continent could prevent its 
disastrous spread. He addressed to the Assembly a demand for the 
withdrawal of the proposed resolution condemning Japan’s course 
which had been introduced by “representatives of the small 
nations,” stating that there would be disastrous “unforeseen conse- 
quences” to its adoption. His address, according to news reports, 
was met with silence. (A Japanese news dispatch reporting this 
day’s session is headed “Manchukuo is Pillar of Tranquillity in Far 
East.’’) 

On December 9 the League Assembly referred the whole issue 
to a Conciliation Committee of Nineteen, closing debate and taking 
no action on resolutions before it. The new committee was asked to 
report as soon as possible with proposals for settlement. In agreeing 
to the formulation of this committee the Japanese government 
made it clear that insistence would be made on the point that the 
commission in its deliberations refrain from “contradicting the 
fundamental Japanese policy toward Manchukuo.” Request was 
also made, but likewise denied, for representation by Japan, Man- 
chukuo and China on the committee. The committee is composed 
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entirely of representatives of powers neutral to the dispute. Japa- 
nese objection to the inclusion of representatives of the United 
States and Soviet Russia was registered, and on the 13th the govern- 
ment instructed its delegate to reject the proposal for a conciliation 
commission on the ground that it would brook no interference by a 
“third party.” 

The committee of nineteen pursued its deliberations, as a whole 
and through a subcommittee of five. On December 16 the commit- 
tee as a whole adopted a resolution drafted by its subcommittee 
and designed to provide mechanism for the settlement of the issue 
in consonance with the recommendations of the Lytton Report. 
The first step was considered to be the creation of a negotiations 
committee by adding representatives from the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. to the existing committee of nineteen, this committee 
to be instructed to bring in a report of its negotiations bearing on 
settlement by the date March 1, 1933. An annex to the resolution 
added: “Although the committee does not anticipate the return of 
the status quo ante in Manchuria, the maintenance of the present 
administration and the recognition of Manchukuo can not be 
considered as settling the Manchurian question.” 


Japan disapproved the entire resolution and asked deletion of 
the proposal for settlement based on the Lytton Report, the exclu- 
sion of the U. S. and the U.S.S.R. from the committee and the 
modification of references to non-recognition of the state of Man- 
chukuo in the instructions to the negotiations committee. Threat 
of withdrawal from the League was again brought forward. 


The Chinese government expressed dissatisfaction over the 
resolution, characterizing it as “too tepid” in comparison with the 
League Assembly’s resolution of March 11 a year ago, and holding 
that before China agrees to the conciliation of the issue Japan 
should be required to withdraw her military forces from Man- 
churia in accordance with early League demands. Also specifica- 
tion of an earlier date for the final solution was asked. 

Manchukuo, according to Japanese news dispatches, decided 
through government channels to advise Japan to withdraw from 
the League of Nations, which course would make it impossible for 
the League to deal with a situation which was actually outside her 
province and with which she had demonstrated herself incompetent 
to deal. The Manchu-Japanese protocol was cited as the only real 
safeguard of “eternal peace in the Orient.” 

On December 20 the committee of nineteen voted a recess 
during the Christmas holidays, to reconvene on January 16. Deci- 
sion on the immediate issue of conciliating the Chinese and Japanese 
attitudes toward the negotiation resolution was postponed until that 
date because of the necessity for further discussion. Meantime Sir 
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Eric Drummond, Secretary-General of the League, is entrusted 
with the task of making approaches to the Chinese and Japanese 


governments on this point. 


DoMESTIC POLICY IN JAPAN—BRIEF REVIEW 


HE Manchurian Incident and the economic crisis were the 

main problems of this year, which changed the features of 
Japanese politics. Japan has so suffered from the world crisis that 
we might say that the Manchurian Incident is an outcome of the 
depression. The Manchurian Incident set ablaze an accumulated 
pile of domestic problems. The discontented elements took such 
violent action as to unsettle the people. Following upon the out- 
break of the Manchurian Incident, it became apparent that the 
Minseito Government was unable to cope with the situation. 

With the promise that it would bring the country out of the 
depression, the Seiyukai Government came into office. The gold 
embargo which a year ago had been lifted with great sacrifice was 
enforced by the new government as its leading policy. At the 
beginning of this year the Shanghai Incident complicated even 
more the already serious situation created by the Manchurian 
affair. As Japan’s position in international politics became even 
more precarious, the people at large were preoccupied with the 
development of events in Manchuria. With the growth of nation- 
alistic sentiment the signs of abnormality gradually became 
apparent in the workings of the political world. The people’s 
distrust of party politics turned to actual hatred. In February, in 
the midst of such circumstances a general election took place, and 
the Seiyukai Party carried the country. During the election cam- 
paign Junnosuke Inouye, ex-finance Minister, was assassinated by 
the extremists of the Right Wing. In the death of Mr. Inouye 
the Minseito Party suffered a great defeat. In March another 
assassination took place; this time Baron Dan of the Mitsui Cor- 
poration was the victim. 

The truce at Shanghai and the establishment of Manchukuo 
were instrumental in bringing pressure upon the Government. 
Moreover, the promise of the Government to bring about better 
economic conditions was not fulfilled. The price of stocks and raw 
silk fell rapidly. Together with this downward trend Fascistic 
tendencies grew rapidly. Liberals became silent, and the people 
were uneasy about the situation. Japanese opinion as seen from 
abroad presented a united front. On May 15, extremists of the 
right advanced still further, this time taking Premier Inukai for 
their victim. That night there was a plot to make an attack upon 
the electric power stations of Tokyo so as to throw the capital into 
darkness, but this was successfully frustrated. 
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The death of the Premier brought about the dissolution of the 
Cabinet. These abnormalities interfered with the usual workings 
of politics. Viscount Saito, a non-party leader, was elected premier 
to head a coalition cabinet which included members from the 
Seiyukai and Minseito, the bureaucrats and the House of Peers. 
Although the proletarian party was not represented in the Cab- 
inet, it was called a National Government. Although the majority 
in Parliament had little power, the Seiyukai, the majority party, 
proved nevertheless to be the disturbing element in the new 
government. The two resolutions passed by the Government were 
the recognition of Manchukuo and the emergency relief policy 
for the rural districts. 

The real inefficiency of the Cabinet was disclosed when the 
time came for composing the budget for the coming year. In spite 
of the economic depression and the enormous amounts poured into 
Manchuria, the Government has decided upon two billion two 
hundred million yen as the expenditure for the coming year. Most 
of this must be covered by a flotation of bonds which will surely 
be a heavy burden for the nation. Not only has public opinion in 
general begun to criticize, but even the Press has changed its 
attitude toward the Government. The forces which caused so 


many drastic changes during this year have not yet spent them- 
selves.*—S. U. 


PHILIPPINES INDEPENDENCE 


WHEN the United States Congress reconvened early in Decem- 

ber the Senate calendar included amongst its first commitments 
the consideration of an independence measure for the Philippines, 
this having been left over from the Spring session. In April the 
House of Representatives passed what is known as the Hare Bill, 
providing independence within eight years. The Senate Hearings 
Committee reported out a much modified measure known as the 
Hawes-Cutting Bill, but it found no place upon the Senate calendar 
before adjournment in late July. It is this Bill which has been 
under consideration in the Senate during December, occasioning 
bitter and protracted debate. 

Out of a tangled maze of amendments, sub-amendments, substi- 
tute clauses and exceptions, emerged at length a measure which was 
put to the vote on December 17 and passed. This measure provides 
for a transition period of twelve years, with independence at the 
end of that period. The next step is that of compromise between 
the newly passed Senate Bill and that passed by the House last 

* The 64th session of the Japanese Diet was convened by Emperor Hirohito on Decem- 


ber 26. Grave developments are forecast by the Japanese press, as the Diet finishes its 
routine business and attacks the problem of the budget in mid-January.—Editor. 
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April. A Senate-House conference committee is seeking to har- 
monize the conflicting provisions of the two and weld them into 
one satisfactory document which will then go to the President for 
passage or veto. As this issue of PACIFIC AFFAIRS goes to press it 
was thought that compromise might be accomplished by the first 
of the new year, but the President’s veto was considered a possi- 
bility.* 

The process of compromise is not easy because of the many con- 
flicting interests involved. Farm and sugar interests, labor demands, 
import duties, immigration restriction, Filipino dissatisfaction over 
the long probationary period and their objection to certain provi- 
sions as “destructive to representative government in the islands,” 
have complicated the entire issue so far and are not by any means 
as yet resolved. It is clear that the farm bloc in Congress will fight 
the Senate Bill. Reports from Manila indicate a definite coolness 
toward its provisions. The President is understood to oppose any 
measure which does not include a plebiscite clause, although there 
is some question as to whether the language of the Bill is not broad 
enough to include that interpretation. The fact that the Bill passed 
the Senate without a record vote leaves some doubt of its fate if it 
comes before the Senate again in revised form or if a record vote is 
demanded. It looks therefore at this writing as though the Philip- 
pines was to see the close of 1932 in continued uncertainty as to 
its fate. 


The main features of the Bill passed on December 17 by the 
Senate are as follows: 


1. Establishment of a commonwealth government preparatory to 
independence. 

2. A 12-year transition period during which quota limitations on 
duty-free imports would become effective; after the first seven years 
graduated export taxes on Philippines products to be applied to the 
retirement of Philippines bonded indebtedness. 

3. Complete independence and withdrawal of American sovereignty 
to occur July 4, following expiration of the 12-year transition period. 

4. An immigration quota of 100 annually effective with the estab- 
lishment of the transitional commonwealth government with persons 
ineligible to citizenship excluded from the quota. Hawaii may apply to 
the Interior Department for Filipino labor, however. 

5. A request that the President negotiate an international treaty to 
safeguard the neutrality of the Philippines but such a treaty would not 
be prerequisite to independence. 

6. Retention of duty-free import quotas proposed in the Long amend- 
ment which provides 585,000 tons of raw sugar, 30,000 tons of refined 
sugar, 150,000 tons of cocoanut oil and $3,000,000 in cordage annually. 


*A compromise fixing the interval at ten years without plebiscite was reached in 
conference on December 21, passed the Senate on the 22nd and the House on the 29th, and 
awaits Presidential action. A veto is expected. 
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The main features of the Hare Bill as passed by the House of 
Representatives last April are as follows: 


1. The Filipino people are authorized to adopt a Constitution and 
institute the government of a Commonwealth of the Philippine Islands 
which will exist pending complete independence. Under such government 
they will enjoy complete autonomy as to domestic affairs, subject only to 
certain reservations intended to safeguard both the sovereignty and the 
responsibilities of the United States. 

2. Pending final relinquishment of American sovereignty the free 
importation of certain Philippine products into the U. S. shall not exceed 
specified limits based upon the status quo as represented by estimated 
importations from existing investments. 

3. Pending independence, Philippine immigration to the United 
States is limited to a maximum annual quota of 50. 

4. On the Fourth of July immediately following the expiration of a 
period of eight years from the date of the inauguration of the government 
of the Philippine Commonwealth, American sovereignty will be with- 
drawn and the complete independence of the Philippine Islands formally 
recognized. Thereupon the Philippines, to all intents and purposes, will 
become a country foreign to the United States. 

5. The United States reserves the right and privilege, at its discre- 
tion, to retain and maintain military and naval bases and other reserva- 
tions in the Philippine Islands. 


ITEMS ON AUSTRALIA 


ECENT dispatches from Canberra, New South Wales, indi- 

cate that the Commonwealth Government has been somewhat 
concerned over reports that the Japanese Government was consid- 
ering negotiations for the purchase of the Portuguese section of 
the Island of Timor in the Malay Archipelago 400 miles north 
of Australia. Although the rumors were not verified, they have 
at least created some concern in Australian official circles, it is 
said. The fact that in the past Japan has made overtures to Aus- 
tralia with a view to purchasing the Australian mandate over New 
Guinea was considered to lend credibility to the current report 
concerning the Island of Timor, and the Prime Minister is 
recently quoted as saying that there is “every evidence that Japan 
is anxious to obtain a foothold in the lands north of Australia.” 

As another indication of the general atmosphere of uncertainty 
and suspicion throughout the world today, the Australian press 
has recently reported a decision of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment to establish a military garrison at Port Darwin, North Aus- 
tralia, and the rumor that there is a new proposal to locate an air 
force station at that same point. This uneasiness in Australia is 
particularly interesting in view of the queries put to the Japanese 
delegate sitting on the Mandates Commission of the League of 
Nations when that body was recently in session in Geneva. 
Because of persistent rumors that Japan is developing submarine 
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and other naval bases in the Pacific islands now under her man- 
date, there were questions on the part of several Commissioners 
with regard to the increasing expenditures on “harbor improve- 
ments” which the Japanese Government has made during the past 
several years in these islands. The Japanese delegate expressed 
surprise at this interpretation of natural growth and purely com- 
mercial improvement, and disclaimed all intention of a sinister 
nature on the part of Japan. Other commissioners pointed out 
that the islands stretching across the Pacific from Hawaii to the 
Philippines are rated as of great strategic value, and it is for this 
reason that the terms of the mandate forbid the establishment of 


naval bases. 


The old dispute concerning the extension of shipping services 
by American companies into Australian waters has come to the 
fore again in the Parliament at Canberra. A member from New 
South Wales, in the House of Representatives, asked the Com- 
monwealth Government to amend the Naval Act so as to prevent 
American-owned vessels from calling at more than one Australian 
port. This proposal was aimed at the operations of the Matson 
Steamship Company, which recently extended its services to Mel- 
bourne, and was aimed to safeguard the Australian railway and 
shipping companies. It was pointed out in this connection that the 
American shipping law prevents foreign vessels from engaging in 
American coastwise trade, that is from carrying passengers and 
cargo from one American port to another (including the route 
between Hawaii and the Mainland United States). In reply the 
Minister for Commerce stated that the New South Wales mem- 
ber’s proposal would destroy the equality now existing between 
Australian and United States shipping law, and showed that no 
foreign vessels are able to engage in coastwise passenger or cargo 
trade between Australian ports. 


Australia is rapidly entering the field of competition with 
New Zealand in the latter’s famous dairy industry. Recent dis- 
patches from Australia show that according to the seventh annual 
report of the Dairy Produce Control Board, recently presented to 
Parliament, phenomenal extension and development is being made 
in the dairying industry. The report states that during the year 
ended June 1932 butter was exported from Australia to the 
amount of 91,086 tons, exceeding all previous records and showing 
an increase of 17,135 tons over the exports for 1930-31. Ninety 
per cent of this export was marketed in the United Kingdom. 


An interesting item of information is the following: The 
Commonwealth Council for Scientific and Industrial Research 
has just published the first soil map of Australia, representing the 
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scientific research and direction of Professor James A. Prescott, 
assistant director of the Waite Institute of Agricultural Research 
of Adelaide, South Australia. According to the new map, Australia 
is divided into ten major soil regions, so far as present definition 
goes, although the number of these regions will likely be increased 
to fifteen or twenty. The object of the Commonwealth Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research in publishing this map has been 
to serve as a guide both to the public and to the government in 
formulating land development and settlement policies. The 
achievement is regarded as of first importance to Commonwealth 


agriculture. 


The slowly stabilizing financial situation in Australia has 
received a check in the prevailing uncertainty concerning war 
debt commitments and payments. At the end of the year the 
federal ministry was faced with the necessity for rearrangement 
and reconsideration of its budget in the event of being called upon 
to contribute to the extent of £5,000,000 to Great Britain’s war 
debt commitments to the United States. Two million pounds 
sterling has recently been remitted in taxes and £2,250,000 had 
been set aside for the relief of wheat growers in Australia. The 
Australian Parliament had just previously ratified the Ottawa 
trade agreement without amendment although with considerable 
Labor opposition. 


ASIATIC ALIENS AND IMMIGRATION IN NEW ZEALAND 


ON September 23 last, a petition was presented to the New 

Zealand Parliament asking for the immediate repatriation of 
all Asiatics in New Zealand (particularly Chinese and Indians) 
in order that they might be replaced in their occupations by 
approximately 12,000 unemployed New Zealand men and boys. 
The petition has not yet been considered. 

Meanwhile a reply has been published in the newspapers 
largely signed by Chinese residents, protesting that the petition is 
calculated to inflame public opinion against Chinese residents in 
the Dominion, and to insult the dignity of Chinese Nationals and 
China. This statement alleges that there are only 2,854 Chinese 
and 1,166 Indians resident in New Zealand, and that the average 
amount of money sent out of the country by the Chinese to their 
relatives in China is much less than the amount of £100 stated in 
the petition. “It will be probably conceded that what money is 
sent to China is sent for the maintenance of the families and 
relations of those Chinese residing in New Zealand. If the New 
Zealand Government allowed wives and families of these Chinese 
to come to New Zealand, none of this money would leave these 
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shores... . A great many of the Chinese in New Zealand are 
unable to send any money out of New Zealand.” The statement 
denies that the Chinese in New Zealand are of the lower classes. 
Many are of the professional, agricultural, industrial and mer- 
chant classes. It is true that they do not live sumptuously and in 
large houses, but the Chinese culture has always regarded industry, 
thrift and cleanliness as most important. 

Since 1896, the New Zealand Government has collected a Pol! 
Tax of £100 on every Chinese national entering New Zealand. 

The New Zealand Parliament, early in 1931, passed an Immi- 
gration Restriction Amendment Act, which provides that on 
account of any economic or financial conditions affecting trade and 
industry in New Zealand, or any other conditions whatever, 
which render it expedient so to do in the public interest, the 
Governor General may by Order in Council prohibit the landing 
in New Zealand “of any persons of specified nationality or race, 
or of any specified class or occupation, or limiting the number of 
any such persons that may land in New Zealand during any 
specified period.” These restrictions can be applied either gener- 
ally or to “persons arriving from any particular country abroad, 
or place, and may be applied to persons of British parentage and 
birth or otherwise.” 

On March 17, 1932, Regulations were published prohibiting 
the landing in New Zealand of all persons whose arrival was 
earlier than three years after they had left any country or place 
which was directly or indirectly under the control of any com- 
munist form of Government. 

Protest was made in Parliament by the Labour Party against 
the new regulations on the ground that it would prevent people in 


New Zealand from ascertaining what was happening in Russia. 
—G. H. S. 


DISARMAMENT DISCUSSION RENEWED 


SINCE the first week in November the Executive Committee of 

the Disarmament Conference of the League of Nations has 
resumed its work at Geneva. The general conference recessed at 
the end of July. Interim executive sessions have been carried on 
under the cloud of Germany’s withdrawal from the conference 
and her demand for arms equality with the victor nations as a 
condition of her return. The major achievement of these sessions 
has been an arrangement between the major powers in accordance 
with which Germany consents to resume her seat in the conference. 
This was accomplished through a formula balancing the German 
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equality demand against the French insistence on security and a 
statement of principles on the part of Great Britain, France, the 
United States and Italy, to the effect that the conference should 
“grant to Germany, and other powers disarmed by the treaty, 
equality of rights in a system which would provide security for 
all nations,” and that “this principle should find itself embodied 
in the conventions containing the conclusions of the Disarmament 
Conference.” Germany’s acceptance of this proposal came on 
December 11, and on December 13 her delegates sat in the execu- 
tive session of that date which fixed the agenda of the general 
Disarmament Conference scheduled for January 31. 


Meantime, in the United States the annual report of the Army 
Chief of Staff stressed the need for a larger army, saying “the 
tense situation in the Far East emphasizes again the untrust- 
worthiness of treaties as complete safeguards for international 
peace.” The report continues, “This is supported by the general 
appreciation of the potentialities of the Sino-Japanese difficulty 
for a widespread disaster and gave rise to a feeling of apprehen- 
sion in portions of our population as to the adequacy of the 
defensive structure. The increase would bring the personnel to 
14,000 officers and 165,000 enlisted men.” Officials called attention 
to the fact that the report represents General MacArthur’s views 
only and does not necessarily reflect the view of the Administra- 
tion. And in Tokyo the Navy was, somewhat earlier, asking for 
$95,520,000 for a three-year supplementary building program, a 
large portion of which was intended to strengthen the air force. 
Meantime, also, it was brought out through trade statistics in 
Paris that France had exported for the nine months of 1932 a total 
of 132,000,000 francs’ worth of arms and munitions, a very large 
proportion going to China and Japan. These are but partial and 
slight indications of why the work lying ahead of the Disarma- 
ment Conference is difficult in the extreme. 


WOMEN AND THE NATIONALITY PACT 


froR two years a group of international woman leaders has been 

working at The Hague and in Geneva in the interests of 
45,000,000 organized women throughout the world, in an effort 
to assure to women through the provisions of the new Hague Na- 
tionality Convention a definition of nationality rights on the same 
basis with men. Failing to secure the elimination from the 
original draft document of four articles which discriminate against 
women, the more recent effort of the group has been directed 
toward a revision of the Convention before its adoption by the 
League of Nations. Women delegates to the League Assembly 
have been active in aiding this effort. Madame Marta Vergara 
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of Chile and Madame Maria Pizano of Colombia, introduced 
into the Assembly a resolution as follows: “The contracting States 
agree that from the going into effect of this Convention there shal] 
be no distinction based on sex in their law and practice relating to 
nationality.” 

The League Assembly’s recent adoption of the Hague Conven- 
tion without this proposed provision has launched the internationa| 
women’s organizations upon an intensive campaign to hinder rati- 
fication by the respective governments concerned until the question 
of revision can be brought before the next Assembly. They insist 
that “it would be better to have no codification of internationa] 
law than codification based on the theory of the subjection of 
women.” 

It is of interest to note that though recommending the Conven- 
tion for ratification the League also recommended to the States 
that they bring their laws on nationality more into harmony with 
the prevailing theory of the equality of the sexes; and that the 
Women’s Consultative Committee on Nationality was invited to 
continue its work during the coming year in advising the League 
concerning the nationality of women. 


ABOLITION OF PENAL SANCTIONS 


The Industrial and Labour Information Bulletin published by 
the International Labour Office at Geneva reports that a draft 
Ordinance recently submitted to the Legislative Council of Hong- 
kong relative to penal sanctions has been assented to by the 
Governor. The effect of this ordinance will be to amend the 
Employers’ and Servants’ Ordinance of 1902, deleting those pro- 
visions which applied penal sanctions to labor engagements. ‘The 
above-mentioned bulletin analyzes the terms of the new Ordinance 
as follows: 


Under the Employers’ and Servants’ Ordinance of 1902 (Ordinance 
No. 45 of 1902), magistrates in Hongkong are empowered (section 12) 
to hear and determine in a summary manner questions arising between 
the parties to a contract of service respecting wages, alleged disobedience 
of lawful orders, negligence, carelessness, injury to property, insolence, 
abusive or insulting language or other alleged misconduct, and questions 
respecting alleged refusal or neglect to enter upon or commence service 
under any such contract, alleged unlawful absence from service or alleged 
failure to fulfil the terms of a contract, as well as questions respecting 
any alleged wrongful termination of a labour contract. 

In respect of these and certain other questions, except questions regard- 
ing wages or the wrongful determination of a contract, magistrates are 
empowered to impose fines. 

If the proposed amendment is adopted, the relations of employer and 
employed will be left to be governed by the ordinary law of contract, but 
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the summary procedure before a magistrate, in respect of wages and breach 
of contract, will be retained in a new and abbreviated section 12. 

Sections 13, 16, 17, 18 and 21, and the last part of section 25 of the 
Ordinance of 1902 are to be repealed. 

Magistrates will in future only be empowered to deal in a summary 
manner with questions of wages and breach of contract. Their powers in 
questions respecting recovery of wages are to order that the whole or any 
part of wages claimed be withheld, or that the whole or part of wages, 
together with an amount not exceeding ten days’ wages in addition be paid 
to a worker by way of compensation for unpaid wages. In case of com- 
plaints for wrongful determination of a labour contract, magistrates may 
order wages due to be paid or withheld wholly or in part, and may order 
the defaulting party to pay to the other party any sum not exceeding one 
month’s wages by way of compensation for the breach of contract. 


It is also of interest to note that the Parliament of the Dutch 
East Indies has voted a draft ordinance laid before it this spring, 
following the decision of the tobacco planters of Sumatra to 
abolish penal sanctions for their workers, and that the ordinance 
has been approved and promulgated by the Governor-General. 
The Netherlands States-General has given consideration to a bill 
for ratification of the Convention concerning forced or compulsory 
labor adopted by the International Labor Conference in 1930, the 
bill in question having already been approved by the Parliament 
of the Dutch East Indies before introduction into the States- 
General. The latter has issued a report on the whole favorable 
to ratification, but summarizing the objections and fears expressed 
by members in the course of Chamber debate. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


[t is very interesting to note that at this time of world depression, 

when in most countries all government departments, including 
bureaus of education, are either undergoing or being threatened 
with drastic financial curtailment, in Mexico the Department of 
Public Education has been given an increase of 12,000,000 pesos 
(or about G$5,000,000) for its 1933 budget. While the Chamber 
of Deputies in Mexico City made provision for 10% or greater 
cuts in budget estimates for all other federal departments, hearings 
were held on the subject of national education, which resulted in 
the above-mentioned program of expansion. This program will 
include the opening of new schools, the reémployment of hundreds 
of teachers who have been rendered idle because of lack of state 
funds, and the opening up of educational opportunities to many 
thousands of children who have hitherto been deprived of facilities 
for instruction. The level of the minimum teachers’ wage, until 
this time quite low, is to be raised. 


In China, while the government has begun to sponsor an 
extension of the mass education plan originally put into effect by 
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Dr. James Y. C. Yen and his Mass Education Movement in the 
North, and while the report of the League’s Education Mis- 
sion has given impetus to the National Bureau of Education 
in its plans for the extension of a modern scientific program of 
higher education, a movement has grown in Canton for the revival 
of the Confucian system of ethics in education. Leaders of the 
movement in that city, which is expected to become the center of 
a widening radius of Confucian influence, hold that a reémphasis 
upon the teachings of Confucius in national life is in no way 
incompatible with the teachings of Sun Yat-sen, which have 
become practically the sole guiding principles in the education of 
the nation’s youth today. They are hoping to extend the influence 
of their movement to the point where they may bring about a 
restoration of compulsory courses in Confucian studies in all 
schools and colleges. 


A Korean Library and Culture Center has recently been estab- 
lished at Columbia University, New York City, and is expected to 
give new impetus to the study of Oriental culture and civilization 
by opening up a vista into the ancient culture and thought of the 
“Hermit Kingdom”—a culture and thought little known to the 
Western world but which has long played an important role in 
the history of civilization in the East. Korean students in America 
have been largely responsible for making this new contribution to 
the study of Oriental culture in America. This is a third distinc- 
tive department of study of Oriental life and art at Columbia 
University, the Chinese Library and Department of Teaching 
having been one of the best-known in the country for many years 
and a Japanese Culture Center having been opened in the year 
1931. The Korean Library opens with a thousand volumes, and 
several thousands more are expected shortly from Korea. Impetus 
has been given to the movement of collection by such distinguished 
returned students as Dr. Helen Kim, who recently received her 
Ph.D. from Columbia and has returned to her post of Dean of 
Ewha College in Seoul, Dr. Hugh Cynn, Baron Tchi Ho Yoon, 
Dr. Paul Auh, and others. 


“Disarm the mind,” through the intensive application of peace 
principles and international attitudes in education, says Dr. Mary 
E. Woolley, President of Mount Holyoke College in America and 
a member of the American delegation to the Disarmament Con- 
ference at Geneva. Speaking recently in America during the 
Disarmament Conference recess, Dr. Woolley expressed the 
opinion that mental disarmament through education must precede 
effective practical disarmament on the part of nations and diplo- 
mats reared in the old psychology of nationalism and force. Dr. 
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Woolley does not believe that disarmament is impossible in the 
present stage of the world’s development but she does feel that at 
the present time it can be a matter of degree only and that educa- 
tion is the peace weapon for the future—one to be taken in hand 
and applied immediately and unremittingly. 


The use of sound films as a practical adjunct to educational 
method was demonstrated recently in New York before an assem- 
bly of educators. Two scientific sound films for classroom work, 
the first of the series of twenty to be used in the physical science 
course at the University of Chicago, were shown. These pictures, 
entitled “Oxidation and Induction” and “The Molecular Theory 
of Matter,” demonstrated theories of chemistry and physics with 
the assistance of such photographic devices as time-lapse, micro- 
scopic photography and animated drawings. They are the first 
result of a plan conceived by Dr. Maynard Hutchinson, President 
of the University of Chicago, according to whose plan educational 
pictures are to become a regular factor in the routine of teaching 
in the college. It is believed that by thus visualizing scientific 
processes which limited laboratory facilities do not permit stu- 
dents to demonstrate for themselves, a great advance in the teaching 
of the physical sciences will be made. 


The subject of radio broadcasting with relation to education is 
being considered in the United States by the National Committee 
on Education by Radio, a joint committee of the various national 
associations of state universities, educational organizations, etc., 
in the country. At a recent meeting of the Committee in Washing- 
ton, D. C., an investigation into the subject by a special congres- 
sional commission was urged. 


“Foreign student labor” is a topic which has aroused an unusual 
amount of interest and controversial comment in educational and 
government circles in America during the academic semester just 
past. The Department of Labor, by virtue of its jurisdiction over 
immigration matters, issued a ruling in early September prohibit- 
ing foreign students from earning money while in the United 
States for purposes of study. This measure is supposed to have 
been in the interest of domestic labor and necessitated by the 
depression and widespread unemployment. The ruling was based 
on a regulation issued by the Department of Labor shortly after 
the passage of the Immigration Act of May 1924 which defined 
the status of “immigrant students,” the regulation in question 
providing that any such student “who engages in any business or 
occupation for profit or who labors for hire shall be deemed to 
have abandoned his status as an immigrant student, and shall on 
the warrant of the Secretary of Labor be taken into custody and 
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deported.” In 1926, however, as has been pointed out by leading 

educators, the United States Circuit Court of Appeals held that 
this regulation “must be construed as applying to those who defi- 
nitely give up their studies.” The new Department ruling js 
therefore deemed to deny guaranteed privileges to foreign stu- 
dents in America who are obliged to earn part of their living and 
school expenses. The Department, however, contends that a new 
law passed in July 1932 nullifies the 1926 ruling and gives the 
Department full authority to pass upon the right of a foreign 
student to work. 

College presidents and prominent educators, including Dr. 
Stephen P. Duggan, Director of the Institute of International 
Education, have been much exercised over the situation and have 
expressed themselves publicly and vigorously upon the unwisdom 
of the ruling. It is pointed out that American students have not 
asked for the protection thus accorded them or demanded that the 
labor competition of their foreign colleagues be withdrawn. It is 
pointed out that if these foreign students are obliged to abandon 
their studies in American institutions it will mean a distinct 
cultural loss to American student bodies and constitute a serious 
blow to the spirit of international understanding and cultural 
exchange which the institution of foreign study has done much to 
foster. It is pointed out that the incident makes more glaring than 
ever the incongruity of having educational and cultural questions 
determined by the Department of Labor, instead of having al! 
matters pertaining to exchange students and professors centralized 
in the office of education under the Department of the Interior. 
Although the Department of Labor shows no intention of revoking 
or mitigating the force of its ruling, it was stated by immigration 
officials that in individual cases which arise deference will 
undoubtedly be paid to the advice of educators in the institutions 
involved. Educational organizations have not remitted their 
vigorous efforts in opposition to the ruling. 


(In the succeeding note Miss Helen Pratt of the Research 
section of the Hawaii Department of Instruction summarizes 
educational trends at the Geneva Conference. ) 


SIXTH WORLD CONFERENCE OF THE NEW EDUCATION 
FELLOWSHIP AT GENEVA, 1932 


HE New Era (London) for September and October 1932 
reports the Geneva Conference. Its theme was “Education 
and the Changing Society.”” Dr. Rugg summarizes his impressions 
in these words, “Looking back, then, at the Sixth World Confer- 
ence, I find much about which to be encouraged: frank recogni- 
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tion of the responsibility for educators to help build a world 
program of social action; the discovery of tendencies toward com- 
mon emphasis with respect to the content and method of the new 
education; and renewed impetus to the vigorous rebuilding of 
education. But, more than at any previous conference, we showed 
signs of confusion of purpose and divided allegiance. In retro- 
spect the Conference warns us that we cannot become an effective 
force in world affairs unless we define our position and program 
bravely and clearly.” 


It is a turning point in history when a large representative 
body accepts as its beginning thesis the idea that education is 
responsible for building a world-wide program for social regen- 
eration. Professor Lindeman of the New York School for Social 
Work defined social reconstruction as “1) fundamental economic 
reform. ...2) finding new sources of social stability which will be 
found in a new kind of flexibility of behavior on the part of indi- 
viduals and institutions, with very little relation to that older 
stability resulting from settled forms of government, religion and 
family. . . . 3) meaning discarding old forms of society, and 
experimenting, and inventing new ones.” Education, in the eyes 
of this conference, is not for the purpose of holding the present 
social fabric together, but for building some better structure 
which can serve the changing society in which we live. Only a 
very small minority of the members present thought that this 
could be done through determining the details of this new struc- 
ture, and indoctrinating to this end. The majority did not wish to 
dream of Utopia, about whose details there might be endless 
discussion, and whose realization would be lost in the attempt to 
delineate it, but this majority instead was willing to leave the nature 
of the new society to the quality of thought at work. They accepted 
the responsibility of education for stimulating thought, for 
improving its quality, and for getting thought into action. A real 
education, the members attending the conference agreed, “consists 
of the actual life of the whole community . . . the government of 
the community, the agriculture, industry and trade; the press and 
the platform; the movies, radio, the social organizations; .. . all 
the agencies of the community constitute education.” 


Another point of agreement was that “education should take 
place through the purposeful activity of children, be creative 
rather than merely absorptive, and should assemble materials and 
activities in terms of learning needs and real life situations.” 
Thirty leaders from ten different nations bound themselves 
together to prepare new materials of instruction along these lines, 
and to introduce them into the schools of their countries. 
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It was noted that differences of opinion as to the content and 
type of education which would bring about social reconstruction 
were more apparent when advanced training was under discussion. 
However, the “specter of the divided house” was present at this 
conference. Perhaps, considering the revolutionary nature of the 
theme of the conference, and the fact that representatives from all 
over the world accepted this thesis, the specter of the divided house 
is not to be taken too seriously. To one who reads that this world 
conference proceeded upon the thesis that education is responsible 
for social regeneration, and not for the maintenance of what we 
have, any other differences of opinion seem relatively unimpor- 
tant. Educators who actually proceed in the light of this convic- 
tion will not be hindered by the ghosts which may rise to detain 
them in argument.—HELEN PRATT. 


Reflections 


EpiTorIAL OPINION ON THE PaciFic 


These reprints are chosen as reflecting diverse points of view in and around the Pacific 
upon problems uppermost in the news of the area. They are not selected, in any instance, 
as indicative of the editorial attitude of Paciric AFFAIRS. 


THE LEAGUE AND MANCHURIA 
From the Economist, London, November 26, 1932 


On Monday the Sixty-ninth Session of the Council of the League of Nations 
opened at Geneva for the consideration of the Lytton Report and the Japanese 
Government’s observations upon it, and for the hearing of the representatives of 
the two parties to the Sino-Japanese dispute—China being represented on this 
occasion by Mr. Wellington Koo and Japan by Mr. Matsuoka. The situation 
is so grave that none will quarrel with the Council if it goes slow. But the situa- 
tion is also clear; and the only object of going slow is to put oneself in a position 
to act with the greatest effect and the fullest justification when the moment for 
action arrives. The omens at present are that Japanese policy will make some 
decisive action by the League inevitable. 

The first sitting on Monday showed that Japanese policy remains what it has 
been from the beginning; and that is to nail the Japanese colours to the mast and 
then protest that they cannot be hauled down without tearing them; and that to 
tear one’s own colours is something that cannot be expected of a self-respecting 
nation. This is as much as to say: “We have deliberately misbehaved in order 
that the accomplished fact of our misbehaviour may make it inconsistent with our 
honour to undo what we have done.” Such a claim to profit by the aggravation 
of an offence is really adding insult to injury. It is not the less insolent because 
it is sO naive. 

This Japanese note was struck once again in Mr. Matsuoka’s speech at 
Geneva on Monday, which amounted to a rejection of the statements of fact in 
the Lytton Report as well as of the procedure which the Report recommends. 
The Report states (in measured but unambiguous language) that the Manchukuo 
régime is a Japanese device, and that the Chinese inhabitants of Manchuria (who 
account for at least 95 per cent of the population) are thoroughly hostile to Japa- 
nese domination, whether through Manchukuo or through any other instrument. 
The Report recommends that the juridical unity of Manchuria with the rest of 
China, and the juridical sovereignty of the Chinese Central Government over 
Manchuria, shall be preserved ; but that Japan and China shall be invited to come 
into conference with the rest of the world in order to work out some practicable 
scheme for organising in Manchuria a local régime which will reconcile Chinese 
sovereignty with the safeguarding of Japanese and other foreign treaty rights. On 
Monday these vital statements and recommendations were virtually repudiated by 
the Japanese representative. 

Mr. Matsuoka has committed himself to the statement that Manchukuo is not 
a Japanese puppet, but a spontaneous creation of the local Chinese population in 
Manchuria. He has declared that the establishment of the State of Manchukuo 
appears to the Japanese Government “to be the only solution possible,” and. that 
the mere consideration, on Japan’s part, of an alternative solution might possibly 
lay the whole Far Eastern situation open to serious disorders. He has contested 
the thesis that Manchuria is an integral part of China, and at the same time he 
has protested that Japan has violated neither the Covenant of the League nor the 
Nine-Power Treaty nor the Pact of Paris. His only proposal is that the Council 
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of the League shall have “a little patience’”—which presumably means that they 
are to let the Manchurian affair drop and leave Japan to enjoy the fruits of her 
indefensible resort to force. We must take it that Mr. Matsuoka has given the 
Council an exposition of his Government’s considered policy. He has expounded jt 
so clearly that it needs no comment. Japan is still defying the world on the 
calculation that all the opposition to her action in Manchuria is bluff; and thar 
the whole of this bluff can be called by Japan. 

Thus the Council is face to face at last with the situation which has only been 
evaded by procrastination ever since the Far Eastern crisis was precipitated by 
the Japanese military offensive of September 18-19, 1931. But the procrastination 
has produced at least one good thing to set off against its many disadvantages. It 
has produced—and this on the Japanese Government’s own initiative—the Lytton 
Commission and the Lytton Report; and this has altered the situation profoundly. 
The unanimity of five eminent and experienced investigators belonging to five differ- 
ent nations—the five leading nations of the contemporary world—is singularly 
impressive. And the Commission’s unanimous recommendations for action are as 
patently moderate and reasonable as their statements of fact are well-balanced and 
well-founded. The Lytton Report is one of those documents which a Government 
can reject only at its peril. The Japanese Government has now taken this perilous 
course. But is it possible for the other Governments to do likewise? Will the Ameri- 
can, British, French, German and Italian Governments have the face to declare 
before their own peoples and before the world: “We believe, like you, that the Lytton 
Report gives a fair statement of the facts and a statesmanlike suggestion for a settle- 
ment; but we are going to pretend all the same that we do not believe this—we are 
going to repudiate our distinguished countrymen who served on the Commission— 
because we are determined at any price not to fall foul of Japan?” We do not 
think that even the diplomatic vocabulary contains phraseology that is capable of 
glozing such a bassesse as this. We do not believe that it is morally possible for 
the Great Powers to take this line; and we know very well that it will not be 
taken by any of the sixty smaller countries of the world, which are desperate]; 
anxious for the maintenance of the collective system of international security and 
order. What is the Council going to do? Its first action indicates that it is not 
going to edge away from the Lytton Commission now that the Lytton Report has 
been rejected by Japan; and this is a good augury. 

The Council’s first step, after hearing Mr. Matsuoka and Mr. Wellington 
Koo present the Japanese and Chinese cases, has been to invite the Lytton Com- 
mission to meet in order to consider whether there is anything in these two new 
statements which might lead them to “alter or modify” anything in their Report. 
This invitation is eminently to the point; for, ever since the publication of the 
Report, the Japanese Government has made great play with the contention that 
the Report has already been put out of date by the faits accomplis—more espe- 
cially by the Japanese recognition of Manchukuo—which have supervened in 
Manchuria since the Commission was on the spot. There is no substance in this 
contention, since everything that the Japanese have done since then was foreseen 
and taken into consideration by the Commission; but it is only proper in the circum- 
stances that the Commission should be given the opportunity of bringing their 
observation up to date if they find occasion for doing so. This is naturally dis- 
agreeable for the Japanese, because the Commission and its Report have come to 
represent, in living and tangible form, the conscience of the world on this Far 
Eastern question. For this reason the Japanese would like to see them sent to 
limbo; and for precisely the same reason it is expedient, in the interests of inter- 
national law and order and security, that the Lytton Commission should be given 
the greatest possible prominence, and the best possible platform, at this critical 
moment. 
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Presumably the next step will be for the Council to refer the issue to the 
Assembly’s Watching Committee of Nineteen; and, if necessary, an Extraordinary 
Assembly will have to be called. The situation is serious, as we have said; but 
before the Japanese drive the last nail into their mast—or is it into their coffin?— 
we recommend them to consider the change that has come over the international 
situation since the moment, fourteen months ago, when they embarked upon their 
adventure. There is a growing sense in the world that international law and order 
and security is vital, and that in this matter the whole world hangs together. If 
the Japanese persist in going counter to this tide in international affairs, their 
ship of State may soon find itself in dangerous waters. 


Mr. Martsvoka’s SPEECH 
From the Japan Advertiser, Tokyo, December 8, 1932 

Mr. Matsuoka’s spzech to the League Assembly is the clearest statement of 
the Japanese case made by any Japanese official since the Manchurian outbreak. 
It is comprehensive, embracing all factors in the dispute both favorable and un- 
favorable to Japan, it is dispassionate, conciliatory and, most important of all, it is 
more convincing than any other statement of its kind so far made on the part 
of Japan. 

Mr. Matsuoka faced no easy task, for Japan’s case, with all its merits, has been 
so badly bungled by Japanese diplomats in the past that it requires something 
more than ordinary diplomacy to set things right. Had such an explanation, as 
Mr. Matsuoka has now given the Assembly, been made to the League at the 
very outset of the Manchurian affair, Japan’s case would have been far better 
understood abroad and things might have taken a very different turn at Geneva. 
Mr. Matsuoka has now set about putting things right, but the task is a far more 
dificult one than it would have been a year ago, for the world has by now very 
largely formed its own judgment of the affair and it is always more difficult to 
induce a change of mind than to direct thought into its initial channels. Further- 
more the Manchurian affair no longer occupies the same prominence in world 
news as it did a year ago. 

Chinese delegates at League meetings in the past have taken good advantage 
of their linguistic superiority in appealing to public sentiment. But in the present 
case Mr. Matsuoka seems well on the way to squaring past accounts and has proved 
himself more than a match for his Chinese oratorical adversaries, Dr. Wellington 
Koo in the Council and Dr. Yen in the Assembly. A comparison of the speeches 
of Mr. Matsuoka and Dr. Yen at the opening session of the Assembly will bear 
out this statement. Mr. Matsuoka made a judicious presentation of facts coupled 
with the Japanese interpretation, while Dr. Yen dwelt in theories, accusations, and 
exaggerations which, in the light of the Lytton Report, clearly amounted to fiction. 

Dr. Yen’s statement to the Assembly resembled a Chinese edict, or any of the 
numerous unapplied laws of China or statements of warring generals—verbose and 
meaningless. A single excerpt will suffice to show the falsification of facts to which 
the Chinese delegate resorted. 

“Before September 18,” Dr. Yen declared “the people of the Three Eastern 
Provinces sowed, reaped, lived, prospered as happily as any peasant population in 
the world. But since then they have lived no more in peace.” 

To those of us who are familiar with conditions in China and in Manchuria 
as they existed before the outbreak of the conflict, this statement is ludicrous. It 
is the kind of statement which had its appeal in the early stages when the League 
first dealt with the Manchurian problem and League members were entirely un- 
acquainted with it. But, with the Lytton Report before them, League members 
can no longer be deceived by such talk. This is what the Lytton Report has to 
say of conditions in Manchuria under the régime of Chang Hsueh-liang prior to 
the outbreak of September 18 (official text page 58) : 
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“Military expenses are estimated to have amounted to 80 per cent of the total 
expenditure. The remainder was not sufficient to provide for the costs of admin- 
istration, police, justice and education. The Treasury was not capable of paying 
adequate salaries to the officials. As all power rested in the hands of a few 
military men, office could be obtained only through them. Nepotism, corruption 
and maladministration continued to be the unavoidable consequences of this state of 
affairs. The Commission found grave complaints concerning this maladministration 
to be widely current. ... Heavy taxation was needed for the upkeep of the army, 
As ordinary revenues were still insufficient, the authorities further taxed the people 
by steadily depreciating the irredeemable provincial currencies. ... Officials likewise 
engaged in all sorts of private enterprise, and used their power to gather wealth for 
themselves and their favorites.” 

Dr. Yen must know, too, that his suggestions for the settlement of the Manchu- 
rian affair are as fantastic as his statement of conditions in Manchuria under the 
former régime. He proposes that the League call upon Japan to withdraw her 
troops into the railway zone in Manchuria in accordance with the first resolution 
of the League Council of September 30, 1931, and that the Manchukuo govern- 
ment “be dissolved.” Dr. Yen apparently seeks to restore the status quo ante in 
Manchuria which the Lytton Commission declared to be impossible. 

In his speech, Mr. Matsuoka is on firm ground throughout. Unlike the Chinese 
delegate, he deals with the facts and while League members may not agree with 
his interpretations in toto, they cannot, but be impressed by his substantial treatment 
of the problem and by the examples which he cites in support of the Japanese case. 

The Japanese delegate assured his hearers that Japan “is a loyal supporter of 
the League” with which she has codperated since its establishment. He disposes 
of the question as to why Japan did not bring her case before the League pre- 
ceding the outbreak of the conflict by stating that “in view of the present structure 
and scope of the League, effective protection could not be expected from that body 
promptly. In the situation that existed in Manchuria, Japan had to deal, first, 
with an imminent danger; secondly, with a country whose authority did not extend 
to Manchuria, and, thirdly, with a Government which had adopted a policy of 
unilateral abrogation of treaties and conventions. In so exceptional a situation, 
was it possible to expect protection from the League?” 

Even the most sanguine League supporters must agree with Mr. Matsuoka 
that the answer is “no.” Japan could not have expected the League to assure the 
protection of her treaty rights and interests in Manchuria when the other Powers 
are unable to secure protection of their rights and interests in China proper where 
the control of the Central government of China is supposed to be effective. 

There are statements in Mr. Matsuoka’s speech which are completely at vari- 
ance with the findings of the Lytton Report, particularly regarding the establish- 
ment of the Government of Manchukuo. In this respect, Mr. Matsuoka maintains 
the thesis that the Japanese Government had nothing to do with the movement 
for the establishment of the new State. This seetion of Mr. Matsuoka’s speech is 
carefully worded and bears close study. . 

Mr. Matsuoka has made a most able presentation of the Japanese case. But if 
there is a weakness in his statement, it is one of policy. It is the lack of any 
concrete proposal as a basis for settlement which the League might seize upon to 
extricate itself from the present impasse. 


FourTEEN YEARS AFTER 
From International Gleanings from Japan, Tokyo, November 15, 1932 
Fourteen years have passed since the Armistice was concluded on the western 


front between Germany and the Allied and Associated Powers. The League of 
Nations will celebrate its thirteenth birthday on January 10th next year. Looking 
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back over these ten odd years, we have to congratulate ourselves that many instru- 
ments of peace have been brought into existence, such as the League of Nations, 
the World Court, and the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 

We have to admit, however, that all these instruments of peace will hardly 
work unless and until an international agreement regarding the reduction and 
limitation of armaments in the various countries is arrived at. The reluctance on 
the part of the former Allied and Associated Powers to reduce their respective 
land, air and naval forces to the level to which German defence forces are limited, 
testifies no less than the Nazi’s demand for Germany’s re-arming, to the fact that 
peoples of the world are still clinging to the old doctrine of “Might makes Right.” 
We are unwilling to believe that the peoples of the world have made no progress 
in this regard, after they experienced the tragedies of the Great War. But the 
actual fact that the Disarmament Conference has shown little prospect of achieving 
any tangible result compels us, much to our regret and much to the joy of the 
self-styled Realpolitiker, to believe that the fundamental principles that govern 
international relations underwent little revision, even after the Great War. 

The Sino-Japanese dispute, no less than the disarmament difficulties, has 
become a test for the growth of the League of Nations. The first duty of the 
League is to maintain peace. It is primarily an instrument of conciliation. But 
Articles 15 and 16 of the Covenant testify that the League is more than that, for 
it aspires to adjudicate disputes and enforce its decision, if necessary, with material 
force. The Kellogg-Briand Pact is not so ambitious. It is nothing more than a 
declaration on the part of each contracting party not to resort to war as an instru- 
ment of national policy and to seek the resolution of disputes only by pacific means. 
The Sino-Japanese dispute has been instrumental in introducing a new intepretation 
to the Pact. According to the American Secretary of State, Mr. Stimson, the Pact 
implies that whenever a situation arises in which the Pact is threatened with 
violation, the signatory powers have to consult each other to safeguard the sanctity 
of the Pact, and that any treaty, agreement or situation brought about by means 
contrary to the Pact shall not be recognized. What is meant by Mr. Stimson is 
legally so ambiguous that one may doubt whether teeth are given to the Pact by 
the Stimson doctrine. But we have to recognize that effort is being made to 
strengthen the dignity of the Anti-War Pact. 

As to whether the Sino-Japanese dispute has weakened the authority of the 
League and the Pact of Paris or not, opinions may differ according to viewpoints 
trom which different persons may look at the matter. Also, much depends upon 
the course of events which may take place in the future. One thing, however, is 
beyond any dispute, namely, that the League and the Pact of Paris have been 
brought face to face with the most difficult test that has ever confronted them. 

Will it be possible for the League to pass through the test with undisputed 
success? We think it will, provided it confines its activities within the functions of 
a “go-between.” At the moment it aspires to become a judge and enforce its 
verdict upon the quarreling parties, its very existence will be endangered, because 
it has already been shown that, at the present stage of the development in interna- 
tional organizations, there is little prospect of enforcing the collective will against 
an unwilling party. Once, however, the League has taken up the Chinese appeal, 
it has to examine its value and give satisfaction to China, in so far as the Chinese 
appeal is well founded. 

The Lytton Commission, after a half-year investigation on the spot, came to 
the conclusion: “This is not a case, in which one country has declared war on 
another country without previously exhausting the opportunities for conciliation 
provided in the Covenant of the League of Nations. Neither is it a simple case of 
the violation of the frontier of one country by the armed forces of a neighboring 
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country, because in Manchuria there are many features without an exact parallel! 
in other parts of the world.” If the Report is to be looked upon as the most 
unbiased description of the dispute, the Chinese appeal based upon the theory that 
Japan has violated the Covenant of the League, is proven to be unfounded. 

The only duty the League is now called upon to perform is to act as a “go- 
between” to bring about peace and conciliation between China and Japan. The 
League’s business is to assist China and Japan to come to an agreement. 

The birth of Manchukuo and the recognition of it by Japan has added to the 
Chinese grievances against Japan. As for Japan, disputes with China regarding our 
treaty rights in Manchuria have ceased, since the new State, Manchukuo, is willing 
to recognize these rights and is disposed to codperate with Japan in the establish- 
ment of peace in this part of the world. The only grievance Japan now entertains 
against China is the anti- Japanese movement. 

Of course it is easy to understand that however much the League may exert 
its influence to assist Japan and China to become reconciled to each other, it will 
hardly be able to attain its object with sentiment running high in both China and 
Japan, as at the present moment. The League should learn the wisdom of a certain 
judge, Echizen O-oka (1676-1751), one of the favorite heroes of our people. Two 
brothers, quarreling over a legacy, came to O-oka. In spite of every effort, the 
brothers could not come to a settlement. Then O-oka gave up his efforts regarding 
the division of the legacy, and left the litigants together in a room. The brothers, 
left alone in the room, without nourishment, began to feel hungry. They were 
not allowed to get out of the room. A day or two passed. They began to feel the 
pangs of starvation. They then happened to reflect. The antagonism began to 
disappear. No one knows upon which side the first conciliatory word was spoken. 
However, they again became beloved brothers. They asked O-oka to release them 
from the court, as they had already settled the dispute between themselves. Wil! 
the League learn about this most excellent case of settling disputes? 


ENLIGHTENED JAPANESE OPINIONS 
From the China Critic, Shanghai, December 8, 1932 

There are Japanese and Japanese. There are the Japanese jingoists, for 
instance, who dream of expansion and a world-conquest. But, on the other hand, 
there are the enlightened Japanese, who realize the folly of such a dream. One of 
the much-used arguments on the part of the former to justify the so-called Positive 
Policy with regard to Manchuria and China is that Japan must find an outlet for 
her surplus population. That they are wrong in adopting such a line of reasoning 
has recently been pointed out by Baroness Shizuye Ishimoto, ‘“‘the Margaret Sanger 
of Japan,” upon whose opinion on the necessity for Japanese to practice birth 
control, we have elsewhere commented. According to this noblewoman, Manchu- 
rian climate is not favorable to the Japanese, and the solution is birth control and 
the elevation of the standard of living in Japan. In stating the above, the Baroness 
is, we need hardly add, entirely correct. But there are other reasons also against 
the Japanese attempt to conquer Manchuria beside the above. In this connection, 
the following extracts from a letter by Colonel Homa, until recently Japanese 
military attaché in London, to the Japanese Advertiser, are of particular interest. 
According to this military officer, “It is expecting too much that the new state of 
Manchukuo, born of violent upheavals, should become a well-ordered country in 
the course of a few years. We hear criticisms from foreign as well as Japanese 
observers that the Japanese army does not undertake more thoroughgoing opera- 
tions against the bandits, that they are only taking half-measures, that they do not 
send a greater force to suppress banditry in a sweeping campaign.” Answering such 
critics, the Colonel says: “Modern warfare has not yet devised a formula for 
exterminating banditry. It is like dealing with locusts. There is no concentrated 
enemy force. They are everywhere and nowhere in particular, hence troublesome 
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and irritating in the extreme. Morover, a large part of the bandits infesting 
Manchuria are not depredatory gangs such as are usually understood by the term, 
but groups of men whom hunger has compelled to banditry. Ordinary engines of 
war constitute no remedy. Bullets of food are the only right weapons to use against 
them. Demonstration of power is certainly necessary at a particular juncture, but 
a permanent solution can never be found by the application of force.” (Italics are 
ours.) We quote the above in full in order to show the futility of the Japanese 
policy vis-a-vis Manchuria. Although more than one year has passed since Japan 
first occupied the Northeast, the Volunteers are still making the situation too hot 
for the Japanese. According to a Reuter’s message from Tokyo, foreign observers 
have the general impression that “if the Japanese are ever to make any real head- 
way in dealing with banditry and insurgency in Manchuria, they will have to 
double or even to treble the number of troops that they have there at present.” 
This undoubtedly is what some of the militarists in Japan are thinking of doing, 
but in view of what Colonel Homa has said, one would question whether force 
would be the way out. It is a pity, however, that the minds of average people in 
Japan are so poisoned by the chauvinistic preachings that they do not realize such 
an awful truth, but even they may wake up to the fact in the end that the 
militarists are driving their nation to ruination. But until then, there will not be 
much hope for the Island Empire. 


THE AMERICAN FLEET 
From the Nation, New York, December 14, 1932 


The continued presence of the entire American fleet in Pacific waters is proving 
a source of great irritation to the Japanese. The Navy Department has formally 
explained that the fleet is being kept in the Pacific Ocean solely for reasons of 
economy. But this explanation does not sit well with the Japanese. The more 
moderate elements in Japan suspect, and surely not altogether without justification, 
that the real motive behind the naval maneuvers is to guard against a surprise 
attack by Japan. This the moderate Japanese resent, for they take it to mean that 
the United States does not trust their country. The nationalistic press and many 
outstanding patriots have gone farther and declared that the United States is 
really preparing for war. That interpretation has no basis in fact, at least in so far 
as the American public is aware, but it is out of just such fears and suspicions that 
wars often arise. The tension between the two countries is already so great that 
we cannot possibly afford to let it increase. It is imperative that the Atlantic fleet 
be returned to its home station. Only thus can one of the principal causes of the 
growing ill-will of the Japanese toward America be removed. We doubt very much 
that any considerable sum is saved by keeping the Atlantic and Pacific fleets 
together. It is even more questionable that the Japanese would dare attempt a 
surprise attack upon our western shores, for no fleet can hope to operate success- 
fully at such a great distance from its coaling stations, repair depots, and normal 
sources of supply. 
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THE CAPITAL QUESTION OF CHINA 
By Lionel Curtis 
Macmillan Company, London, 1932. 10s6d 


There are two kinds of great men, those who are known to the 
newspapers and those who are not. Mr. Curtis belongs to the 
second group. For thirty years he has left his mark upon the pages 
of Empire history, but only a few have realized the value of his 
contributions. In South Africa he was one of “Milner’s bright 
young men,” who helped to reconcile Boer and Britain. In India 
he was among the first to devise plans for India to enter upon the 
path to nationhood. In Ireland he was one of the intermediaries 
who paved the way for the Treaty of 1922. London has the signs 
of his activity, the Round Table, which Walter Page once 
described as the most valuable quarterly in the world, and Chat- 
ham House where the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
leads the Empire in the study of world politics. Five years ago 
Mr. Curtis passed through Vancouver en route to the second meet- 
ing of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. Then he told 
a group, including the reviewer, that he was going to the confer- 
ence because he regarded China as the most vital problem of the 
day and a potential centre of world conflict. Subsequent events 
have vindicated his prophecy. The volume under review is the 
result of his convictions and travels. It may be termed a primer of 
constructive statesmanship for China and the West. 


The book is divided into two parts, narrative and comment. 
The narration occupies three-quarters of the space and is a mas- 
terly outline of Chinese history, with incidental references to 
Russian and Japanese policy, which broadens out after the Revolu- 
tion of 1911, and which reaches the tragedy of Shanghai. Mr. 
Curtis makes no claim to original research, but his conclusions are 
an interesting illustration of how a well-trained mind, focused 
upon a problem, will often reveal lights and shadows missed by 
previous observers. Thus in his contrast of Chinese and Japanese 
development, the author points out that China has suffered from 
the early development of an intricate form of writing which only 
a few could read. This resulted in a narrowness of knowledge 
and an undue respect for the printed word. The ethical teachings 
of Confucius are praised, but it is added that they concentrated 
reverence and obedience upon the family at the expense of the 
state. Thus China could become a civilization but not a common- 
wealth. While the West studied Aristotle and Plato, Machiavelli 
and Hobbes, Rousseau and Bentham, thirty dynasties waxed and 
waned in China. Acquiescence, not understanding; passivity, not 
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codperation ; respect for authority, but not for law; these made the 
Chinese weak in the mass when the West broke in upon their 
seclusion. The Japanese, on the other hand, early developed, in 
part from their island location, ‘a sense of nationalism and a 
patriotism never surpassed in intensity,” and a feudal system which 
bred loyalty and leadership. The three hundred years of self- 
imposed seclusion did check Japan’s control of the Pacific, but 
when Japan realized she must “go Western” to save herself, her 
national qualities made possible one of the most remarkable 
transformations in modern times. Meanwhile China went from 
humiliation to humiliation until, at the eleventh hour, her students, 
trained by Western missionaries or educated in the United States 
through the Boxer Indemnity Fund, became the driving force in 
the revolution of 1911. 

The dreary years of the Republic do not make Mr. Curtis a 
pessimist like so many others. He still feels that the people of 
China can and will “make themselves as noble a commonwealth 
as the world contains.” Like Italy, China can not attain her 
risorgimento by herself. She needs foreign assistance which must 
be given in the realization that “We shall fail in all our dealings 
with China until we recognize that our own interests are miscon- 
ceived whenever they seem to conflict with hers.” To assist China 
is really enlightened self-interest, as the rest of the world can not 
remain unaffected with one-fifth of mankind in a state of anarchy. 
Partition, spheres of interest or new treaty pacts are no solution. 
In that connection Mr. Curtis gives Japan a grave warning and 
quotes Trotsky’s prophecy that “the Japanese dynasty, like that of 
Russia, will find its grave in Manchuria.” He hopes that the report 
of the Lytton Commission may give Japan and the world a new 
opportunity. Britain can help China by moving her legation from 
Peking to Nanking, where he thinks a man of first-rate calibre 
can do as much in a friendly spirit as D’Abernon did in Berlin or 
Dwight Morrow in Mexico City. Such a man, he suggests, should 
prepare dispatches on the Chinese situation which might be pub- 
lished as Command Papers and so help to educate public opinion. 
His position should be strengthened by a control of Hongkong, 
through the Foreign Office, that might avert a conflict of policies. 

—F. H. Sowarp. 


ACROSS THE GOBI DESERT 
By Sven Hedin 
E. P. Dutton & Company, New York, 1932. $5.00 


The veteran of more than forty years of exploration in the 
little-known mountain and desert regions of Asia writes this 
account of his most recent expedition in the same inimitably 
brilliant style and with the same enthusiasm of his former travel 
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books. This expedition led by Sven Hedin and undertaken after 
nineteen years of absence from the continent of Asia was one of 
the greatest significance. It was undertaken with Swedish, German 
and Chinese coéperation and not only was the mass of scientific 
data collected immense, but the value of such a joint undertaking 
was proved by the harmonious manner in which 28 men of inde- 
pendent scientific achievement and having a varied national back- 
ground and training codperated for the benefit of science and to 
the enlightenment of humanity. The success of scientific research 
in a country partly ravaged by wars and formerly closed to Euro- 
pean penetration was especially enhanced through the coéperation 
of Chinese scholars. Most valuable were accounts of the terrain 
found in ancient Chinese volumes of the Han period which were 
the property of the Chinese savants attached to the party. By these 
fortunate means scientific data pertaining to the periodic change of 
climate and landscape were made available and archaeological 
discoveries could be more easily dated. The establishment of 
permanent meteorological stations was enabled solely through the 
coéperation of Chinese students who were members of the expedi- 
tion and who were eventually left in charge of each one of the four 
stations. “Without Germany and China this great expedition 
would never have come about,” writes Sven Hedin. “In Germany 
I found understanding, interest and sympathy for my plan, and in 
Germany I found generous patrons. On the other hand, if I had 
refused to work together with Chinese, the whole undertaking 
would have been set aside, and I should have had to give it up and 
could have set out on the journey home.” All the twenty-eight 
members of the expedition, archeologists, anthropologists, meteor- 
ologists, geographers, astronomers, botanists and climatologists 
were united in their scientific-mindedness and in their willing 
subordination to their individual camp duties. Thus the success of 
the expedition, under the fine human quality of its leadership, 
was assured. 

The country which the scientific caravan traversed is charac- 
terized by such descriptions: “From time to time we pass through 
a wretched village with old dilapidated mud huts and crumbling 
walls. Some appear to be uninhabited since their unfortunate 
dwellers were driven out by soldiers and robbers. In others one 
sees the inhabitants and their children in rags, and often we catch 
sight of a peasant ploughing his field with an iron plough drawn 
by two horses or black oxen. Dust spouts come flying over the 
plain like gloomy spectres. In their progress the dust is drawn 
into them and whirled upward, while at the same time the small 
cyclones move slowly forward. ... We are approaching the foot 
of the range of mountains in the northwest. At some distance to 
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the left the presence of an irrigation canal is indicated by a line of 
young willows to which its floods give water and life. In the west 
the monastery of Kundulung- -sumo with its white facades is 
visible, a fairy castle in the desert.” 

The book is replete with descriptions such as these showing 
the keen power of scientific observation of detail and along with 
this the artist’s eye which sees more than signs of an approaching 
storm in peculiar cloud formations. Excellent photographs are 
included, although it is to be deplored that this book does not 
include the reproductions of some of Sven Hedin’s water-color 
sketches such as are found in some of his previous books, especially 
in “Trans-Himalaya.” 

A continuous migration of peoples is going on in this part of 
Mongolia, Hedin writes: “A few Mongols, it is true, are still 
living here; but they are usually worsted in the struggle with the 
tenacious and industrious Chinese, who are acquainted with the 
secrets of agriculture. The latter acquire land, while the Mongols, 
who are nomads, are irresistibly pushed back to the north on the 
southern frontier of Outer Mongolia.” 

This epic of the 1927 expedition is a book to be placed side by 
side with classics such as the Travels of Marco Polo, and is truly 
worthy of the world’s greatest living explorer. The American 


publishers are to be congratulated on the excellency of the English 
translation. It is hoped that some of Hedin’s older books may 
similarly be brought to the renewed attention of the English- 
reading public.—A. R. 


SOME DESCRIPTIONS OF PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


OF HAWAII 
Compiled and Edited by the Division of Research, Department of Public Instruction, 


Honolulu. 


ACTIVITY PROGRAM FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 
ACTIVITY PROGRAM FOR THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
Published by the Department of Public Instruction, Honolulu. 


The problem of adapting the schools of Hawaii to the needs 
of its boys and girls and to the fundamental economic conditions 
of the territory is being handled in a most effective manner. The 
impetus comes from the top. The department of public instruc- 
tion, authorized by the territorial legislature, in 1927 set aside one 
public school, known as Kawananakoa Experimental School, to 
serve as a laboratory for the Division of Research. Codéperating 
with the Normal School, the Division of Research instituted study 
groups throughout the territory. Half the elementary teachers in 
the islands have availed themselves of this opportunity to become 
acquainted with modern principles and practices. 
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The Elementary School Curriculum Committee was formed, 
with the Director of the Division of Research as chairman, and 
with subcommittees of teachers, principals and supervisors in 
every district of the territory. 

The first published result of this careful procedure, “Some 
Descriptions of Progressive Education in the Public Schools of 
Hawaii,” is inspiring because of the evidence of growth apparent. 
True, there was fumbling and awkwardness; the units of activity 
were sporadic and lacked continuity; but the accounts are seeth- 
ing with the new thought which is slowly permeating the system. 
An able introductory statement and a critique show that the insti- 
gators of this report are fully aware of inadequacies, but they also 
point out ways of choosing more significant subject matter, and of 
organizing better classroom procedure. 

An account of an eighth grade of overage and rather rebellious 
boys at Kawananakoa Experimental School is especially hopeful. 
These boys were probably spending their last year in school. Going 
out with hazy or exalted ideas of their ability and training, they 
might have ended as loafers or criminals. The boys were made 
to feel that as they were the oldest in the school a great deal of 
responsibility would be given them. Their morale was so strength- 
ened that members of this group were in the forefront of Student 
Council activities. The Junior Police captain and the Boy Mayor 
were chosen from among them. They ran the school motion pic- 
ture machine and wrote editorials for the school’s paper. 

The activities of the room centered around a study of govern- 
ment and industry, with particular reference to what each boy was 
fitted to do and what chances there were for him. The boys all 
wanted easy jobs that “paid a lot.”” Not one wished to enter a trade. 
The class analyzed various occupations to ascertain what training 
was required, what pay was offered and whether there were any 
openings for them in Hawaii. One boy, who had desired to be an 
architect, decided to go to work for his father, who was a con- 
tractor, and learn to be a carpenter. 

The teacher states that their attitude toward their life work 
changed entirely during the year. A significant piece of research 
could be made by some one interested enough to follow up these 
boys to see if their changed thought was carried over into their 
subsequent behavior. 

All this time the curriculum committee, working in every little 
district of Hawaii and centered in Honolulu, was selecting and 
rejecting material from actual experiments. It was three years 
before enough material was available for publication. In 1930 the 
“Activity Program for Primary Grades” was published, followed 
the next year by “Activity Program for Intermediate Grades.” 
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These books contain a mine of helpful and kindling sugges- 
tions. They are not designed to be followed slavishly, but they 
do point out whatever assistance a trained and enthusiastic teacher 
may require in introducing an activity program in her classroom. 
Their use is not compulsory—that would defeat their purpose. 
Teachers, as well as pupils, must initiate, purpose and plan. But 
the one great stumbling-block to liberal-minded teachers—opposi- 
tion from administrators—is here obviated. All supervisory aid 
is directed toward the new program. 

This is an isolated, though inspiring, instance of a whole cen- 
tralized school system being directed toward progressive educa- 
tion. The curriculum committee is at present compiling a list of 
questions which may measure objectively such a very subjective 
condition as the extent of the use of progressive methods in the 
schools. ——-THOMASINE LUTKIN. 


WORLD SOCIAL ECONOMIC PLANNING 
International Industrial Relations Institute, The Hague, Holland, 1932 


At a time when “planning” has assumed the characteristics of 
a fad and the term is invested with every conceivable shade of 
meaning, it is welcome relief to read the records of the first 


international conference devoted exclusively to a discussion of 
this topic. 

In late 1931 the International Industrial Relations Institute 
summoned a World Social Economic Congress, to consider the 
necessity for planned adjustment of productive capacity and stand- 
ards of living. From twenty-three nations assembled some five 
hundred persons—bankers, business executives, economists, engi- 
neers, government officials, labor leaders, management experts, 
welfare workers, and many others. Probably foremost in influence 
was the American delegation, while for the first time at an inter- 
national gathering the Russians were able to make their own 
report of the principles and procedures of the Soviet economic 
planned order. 

Addresses and discussions centered about the five main divi- 
sions of the program: unemployment in the midst of economic 
progress, the principles and practicality of economic planning, 
experience in national economic planning, the necessity and means 
of international economic planning, and standards of living. 

The Congress was one of ideas rather than of formulated 
policies. Some held that all talk of world planning was utopian, 
since planning must begin in small areas and proceed by interna- 
tional treaty. Others held that world difficulties were caused not 
by an absence of planning but from too much of it. Restriction of 
output and markets by cartels, the formation of monopolies, price- 
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fixing agreements, and tariffs were examples of planned interfer- 
ence with a natural price mechanism, resulting in uncertainty and 
disequilibria; the only solution to which would be a return to 
complete /Jaissez faire. The contention was not lacking that eco- 
nomic crises were the price men pay for progress, and that 
planned society would kill initiative, making progress impossible. 
The proponents of state intervention and action, ranging from 
evolutionary socialists to disciplinary fascisti, desired some form 
of corporate state in which planning would be essential. The 
social progressives in the large favored a planned economy, but 
were uncertain as to whether the best results could be obtained 
under a “new capitalism,” or a society differing in structure from 
the democratic state. The engineers held largely to the belief that 
planning was an inevitable outgrowth of machine technology; 
that modern trends expressed in plant integration, rationalization, 
scientific management, and standardization all aim at stabilization 
and more harmonious human relations in industry. Consumers’ 
cooperation, central banks, strong international organizations, or 
joint councils of workers and employers were favored by some as 
organs of planning. 

The Russians constituted the only national group with a codr- 
dinated opinion. Convinced, by historical necessity, of the advan- 
tages of a planned order, they described in detail the techniques 
and aims of their planning organizations. To them “social economic 
planning is impossible under capitalism” (p. 298), for inherent 
contradictions, anarchy of production, and underconsumption 
make all talk of “organized capitalism” the sheerest of vagaries, 
and must in time cause its self-destruction. Planning is “not an 
academic theory or a dispassionate technical-economic calcula- 
tion... (but) the expression and the weapon of the latest struggle 
in human history” (p. 305). 

However, it was demonstrated clearly that planning in the 
sense of present adaptation to future production was no monopoly 
of the Russian system, but is fundamental to the modern corpora- 
tion. Further, England, Germany, and Italy were shown to have 
established boards and commissions for national planning of 
particular activities, while the League of Nations, it was asserted, 
had planned the rehabilitation of Austrian and Hungarian 
finances, and aided in the economic reorganization of China. Such 
instances of “fragmentary planning,” though scattered, were held 
important, more as indicative of future trends than of present 


worth. 

Despite this wide divergence of stated opinion, the spirit 
evident at the Congress can perhaps best be summarized in the 
words of Dr. Lewis L. Lorwin of the United States: “The /aissez 


are 
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faire of the nineteenth century was based upon a metaphysics of 
the providential guide of natural law. The planning of the 
twentieth century rests its case on a philosophical faith in the 
power of men to promote orderly economic and social change 
through scientific research and constructive imagination.” (p. 


798). —WM. H. TAYLOR. 


Briefs 
By E. G. 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN CIVILIZA- 
TION; by Charles 8. Johnson. 


Charles S. Johnson, of Fiske Univer- 
sity, has produced a valuable study of 
Negro life in the United States of 
America, with light thrown particularly 
upon the problem of race relations. The 
volume is one of the American Social 
Science Series. 

Part I states ““The Problem” in terms 
of the Negro worker, his wife and 
family, his relation to immigrant labor, 
and to highly organized white industrial 
labor in general; in terms of his health 
and health provisions, educational facili- 
ties and educability, status before the 
law and amenability to law observance, 
citizenship rights and their conditioning 
by race attitudes. 

Part II is “The Problem Discussed.” 
This section consists of a series of papers 
on particular aspects of the above pres- 
entation, by special students, Negro and 
white, including W. E. B. Du Bois, 
Herbert A. Miller, etc.—538 pp., in- 
cluding bibliography and index; Henry 
Holt & Company, New York, 1930. 


THE COSTS OF THE WORLD WAR TO 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE; by John 
Maurice Clark. 


The professor of economics in Co- 
lumbia University contributes to the 
Carnegie Endowment’s Economic and 
Social History of the World War 
(American Series) the volume of the 
costs of the late European war to the 
American people. At the outset Dr. 
Clark says: “A study of war costs is 
either a relatively simple matter of 
tabulation and fiscal allocation, or else 
it is an economic problem of insoluble 


difficulty, one which no volume can 
master and no series of volumes ex- 
haust. Outlays of money are definite 
facts, and are nearly all recorded. There 
are questions of allocation, but they 
hardly justify very extended research. 
But once we go behind the money out- 
lays and ask what they represent in the 
way of burdens on the whole national 
economy, we open up endless problems. 
The war debt settlements, for example, 
represent a fiscal asset to the United 
States Government, but are they an eco- 
nomic asset to the nation as a whole? 
Responsible financiers have lately been 
expressing the view that these debts dis- 
organize and hamper trade to such an 
extent that we ourselves are among the 
sufferers: that they are a liability for 
us and not an asset. Such testimony is 
weighty, even though the question is not 
susceptible of proof: the ultimate eco- 
nomic effects of war lie outside the 
realm of absolute measurement.” 

In order to arrive at an estimate as 
comprehensive, and at the same time as 
exact, as possible, the author sets forth 
the economic situation in the United 
States during the year 1913-14 (tiie out- 
set of the war), its change during the 
period of America’s neutrality, and they 
through to the war’s close. He then 
considers the effect of the war upon the 
great variety of institutions representing 
the national wealth, man power, indi- 
vidual income, national dividends, agri- 
culture, railroads, shipping, industries. 
Costs are estimated in terms of fiscal 
outlay, state, local and private; death 
and disability, relief compensation, etc. 
—316 pp.; Yale University Press, Neu 
Haven, 1931; $3.50. 
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THE SOUL OF AMERICA; by Arthur 

Hobson Quinn. 

This book is described to the Ameri- 
can reading public as: “A timely tonic 
for our national self-respect by a distin- 
guished literary historian who calls 
himself a ‘disillusioned optimist.’ ”’ Dr. 
Quinn, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
has made a study of the development of 
what he terms the American soul since 
its birth before the war for independence 
—the contributions of the various races 
to the growth of a national soul, the 
various national crises through which it 
has passed, the influence of education, 
science and literature upon the develop- 
ment of spiritual values and a charac- 
teristic national form of reaction and be- 
havior. Out of his study there emerge 
for him seven characteristics of the 
“American Soul,” which he discusses 
separately under separate heads as De- 
mocracy, Efficiency, Liberality, Provin- 
cialism, Individuality, Humor and 
Vision.—261 pp.; University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1932; $3. 
WHAT WE ARE ABOUT TO RECEIVE; 

by Jay Franklin. 

A conscientiously clever dissertation 
upon American national politics, presi- 
dential possibilities, domestic policies, 
and activities as a world power. The 
author believes that Democratic success 
will mean less American participation in 
world politics, and “hamper any inclina- 
tion toward economic internationalism.” 
He also believes that all the world’s 
ponderous gestures toward “disarma- 
ment” and the “outlawry of war” may 
shortly be rendered futile by another 
world-wide and inevitable war—the 
social war. The book is entertaining and 
on some points enlightening, but much 
too discursive to be sound and too bound 
up with immediate issues to be of more 
than passing interest.—243 pp.; Covici- 
Friede, New York, 1932; $2.50. 


MODERN EDUCATION; by Otto Rank. 


The book deals broadly, from the 
point of view of psychoanalysis, with 
the psychology of sex, emotional devel- 
opment and the child as an individual 
and as a “collective being.” —243 pp.; 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1932; 
$2.50. 


AMERICA AS AMERICANS SEE IT. 
edited by Fred J. Ringel. 

Here is a strange and somewhat ab- 
sorbing panoramic view of America, con- 
ceived and arranged by a foreign editor 
for foreign readers, but in literary and 
artistic substance entirely the product of 
American thought. The editor has suc- 
ceeded in getting a surprising variety oj 
American writers, some widely known, 
some known only to specialized audi- 
ences, to interpret America to the world 
abroad. Each one of his forty-six con- 
tributors writes of that phase of Ameri- 
can life, thought or activity which he 
knows best, and has described it from 
his own angle of vision. The text is pro- 
fusely illustrated by reproductions oi 
photographic and _ interpretative art. 
The articles are, for the most part, brie/ 
and cover a strange and apparent); 
random selection of subjects: the times 
and the towns, cowboys and dude ranches, 
theatre, women types and movements, 
American thought, crime and racketeer- 
ing, love and romance, graft, higher 
education, hoboes, art and censorship, 
black America, industry, sports, adver- 
tising, etc., etc. Some of the ma- 
terial is clever and amusing, some is 
sincere and sound, some trivial. ‘The 
whole must leave the unfamiliar reader 
with a very confused impression of the 
country, the life and the people about 
whom he is endeavoring to become en- 
lightened.—360 pp.; Harcourt, Brace 
& Company, New York, 1932; $3.75. 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL OF 

ALIENS; by William C. Van Vleck. 

This volume is the result of a special 
study sponsored by the Commonwealth 
Fund of New York, in its program of 
legal research into the actual working 
of certain selected administrative organs 
of the United States government. The 
study series in question is intended to 
make possible a more discriminating 
judgment of federal statutes and _prac- 
tice, and to offer a guide toward im- 
provement where needed. This particu- 
lar study, conducted by the Dean ot 
the George Washington University Law 
School, delves into the history of immi- 
gration legislation in the United States 
and examines the legal background and 
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the administrative organization for the 
two main processes of administrative 
control which the author later studies 
in detail—the exclusion process and the 
expulsion process. There is a section 
dealing with the process of judicial re- 
view and a final chapter in which the 
author draws conclusions and makes sug- 
gestions regarding the procedure under 
review. A valuable book.—260 pp.; 
Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1932; 


$3.00. 


COMMERCE YEARBOOK 1931; U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Volume I deals exclusively with the 
United States, covering recent move- 
ments in production and trade (raw ma- 
terials, foodstuffs and factory produce) ; 
general economic position and progress 
of the country; the situation with re- 
gard to employment, unemployment, 
wages, and immigration; wholesale, re- 
tail, and farm prices bearing on general 
cost of living; foreign trade; transpor- 
tation and communication; banking and 
finance. There are separate and detailed 
chapters dealing both descriptively and 
statistically with the particular indus- 
tries and categories of production men- 
tioned in general terms above. 

Volume II gives reviews of statistical 
data for 77 countries of Europe, North 
and Latin America, Asia, Australasia 
and Africa, and includes a section of 
comparative world statistics on popula- 
tion, production, transportation, trade, 
and money. — Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1931; $1.00 
each volume. 

AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY IN 
MEXICAN RELATIONS; by James 
Morton Callahan. 

Increased interest in Mexican affairs 
on the part of the American public 
since the successful ministry of Dwight 
W. Morrow in that country has led the 
author, a distinguished authority on 
United States-Latin American diplo- 
macy, to prepare this historical review 
of American foreign policy in relation 
to Mexico. The direct proximity of a 
country of alien civilization, frequently 
disturbed by revolution, together with 
considerations of self-interest involving 


trade and capital investment, have 
always made the American diplomatic 
mission to Mexico a peculiarly impor- 
tant and difficult one, further compli- 
cated by the part that such a relation- 
ship must necessarily play in the Carrib- 
bean policy of the United States. This 
volume is the first comprehensive record 
of that long and checkered diplomatic 
history. —644 pp.; Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1932; $4.00. 


AMERICA, THE PHILIPPINES, AND 
THE ORIENT; by Hilario Camino Mon- 
cado. 

The author of this volume of timely 
interest is President of the Filipino Fed- 
eration of America, and a resident of 
California. Independence, immediate 
and complete, is his theme. America’s 
“pretensions to altruism” in continuing 
her protective care over the Islands im- 
press him only as an excuse for continu- 
ing an economic advantage and for 
maintaining a “base of operation” from 
which to “extend her influence in the 
Asian continent.” 

The much-eulogized mission of Com- 
modore Perry to Japan, the “protection” 
of the Philippines, the magnanimous 
relinquishment of American  conces- 
sionary privileges in China, are all 
looked upon as part of “America’s aspi- 
ration to become an Oriental power.” 

Answering popular arguments against 
immediate independence, the author con- 
tends that a treaty of neutrality is a 
simple and effective guarantee, that 
Japan is no more to be feared than any 
other nation, and that an independent 
Philippines will, on the contrary, play 
an important part in stabilizing condi- 
tions in the now unpeaceful Orient.— 
213 pp.; Revell Company, New York, 
1932; $2.00. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOINT COM- 
MISSION; by Chirakaikaran Joseph 
Chacko. 

The author of this study makes sev- 
eral acknowledgements of assistance, 
foremost among them being to Professor 
Joseph P. Chamberlain of the Depart- 
ment of Public Law, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Lawrence J. Burpee, Secretary 
of the Canadian Section of the Interna- 
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tional Joint Commission. The study goes 
thoroughly into the details of boundary 
disputes between Canada and the United 
States, into the background and raison 
d’étre of the commission, the manner of 
its creation, and its composition, judicial, 
administrative and investigative powers. 
There is a chapter on treaty interpreta- 
tion, one on voluntary jurisdiction, and 
one on procedure (well furnished with 
examples). A boundary map, treaty 
texts, Rules of Procedure for the Com- 
mission, and extracts from certain ap- 
plicable laws, complete the volume.— 
431 pp.; Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1932; $5.50. 


SOME EDUCATIONAL FACTORS AF- 
FECTING THE RELATIONS’ BE- 
TWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED 
STATES; by Arthur A. Hauck. 

The Dean of Lafayette College, 
Pennsylvania, has conducted a study of 
the significance of the Canadian-United 
States relationship, its dependence upon 
personal attitudes, and the part that 
educational factors may play in condi- 
tioning those attitudes. An examination 
of Canadian and American school his- 
tory texts and of the information and 
points of view current among school 
children of the two neighboring coun- 
tries reveals interesting results.—100 
pp.; Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., 
1932; $1.00. 

IF I WERE KING OF CANADA; by 
Oliver Stowell. 

The imaginary outcome of the period 
of depression in Canada—revolution 
among the suffering people and the 
popular choosing of a king to rule over 
them and lead them out of their misery. 
The hypothetical choice falling upon the 


author, he gives here, as a series of 
“Proclamations,” his solutions for the 
social and economic ills of the nations. 
The proclamations deal with: an emer- 
gency employment fund; the creation of 
an Economic General Staff; a scheme for 
the state control of money and credit, 
and for public service corporations; the 
limitation of opportunities for specula- 
tion through a schedule of stamp taxes 
on all stock transactions; a new system 
of tariffs; farm relief; the improvement 
of education, the social services, and gov- 
ernment institutions, etc.—173  pp.; 
J. M. Dent & Sons, Toronto, Canada, 
1931; $1.50. 


GREATER AMERICA; by Wallace 

Thompson. 

This volume is chiefly concerned with 
the theory that the republics of the con- 
tinents of North and South America 
possess a natural unity, in geographic 
and economic realms if not in the po- 
litical, and that this unity should be 
judiciously fostered. — Dutton, New 


York, 1932; $3.00. 


COMING OF SOUTH AMERICA, THE; 
by Henry Kittredge Norton. 

An account of the several South 
American States, their internal revolu- 
tions and interstate disputes during the 
past two years, and their relations to 
the republics of North America.—John 
Day, New York, 1932; $3.50. 

LATIN AMERICAN PROBLEMS; by 

Thomas F. Lee. 

The social and economic problems of 
the Latin American countries, intelli- 
gently observed and _ sympathetically 
treated.—Putnam, New York, 1932; 
$2.50. 


Pamphlets 


AFFAIRE DE MANDCHOURIE, L’; by 

N. Sakamoto. 

A summary of the recent political de- 
velopments in Manchuria; the legal 
status of that country; Japanese activi- 
ties; and a concluding chapter on the 
attitude of Japan with regard to China 
and to the League of Nations.—33 pp. 
and map. Recueil Sirey, Paris, 1931. 


AMERICAN DIRECT INVESTMENTS 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES; by Paul D. 
Dickens. 


A factual study of data on the invest- 
ment of American capital in foreign 
branch plants—57 pp., U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
November 1930. 
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AMERICAN INVESTMENTS ABROAD, 
A NEW ESTIMATE; by Paul D. Dick- 
ens. 

Bulletin prepared by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce.—28 
p., U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., September 1931. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHIEF OF 

THE BUREAU OF INSULAR AF- 

FAIRS, 1932. 


Contains a report on political and 
economic conditions in Puerto Rico and 
the Philippine Islands during the past 
fiscal year, and also a report on the 
Dominican Customs Receivership.—51 
pp., Annual Reports, War Department, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

CONFLIT SINO-JAPONAIS, LE; by Yu- 
suke Tsurumi. 

This little book includes the text of a 
speech given by the distinguished author 
at the international meeting of the 
Union of League of Nations Societies in 
Paris, July 1932, where the author rep- 
resented the Japanese Society. There 
follows a more elaborate exposé of the 
Manchurian question with especial re- 
gard to the creation of the new state. 
Lastly an account of the anti-Japanese 
movements in China, with particular 
emphasis on the boycott.—60 pp., Re- 
cueil Sirey, Paris 1932. 


COOK AND OTHER ISLANDS. 


Memorandum on the administration 
and other public services of the New 
Zealand government in the Cook and 
other Pacific Islands.—36 pp., Cook 
Island Department, Wellington, Octo- 
ber 20, 1932. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
NEW ZEALAND. 


The annual report for 1931-32 to the 
Governor-General issued officially by the 
Minister of Agriculture—58 pp., De- 
partment of Agriculture, Wellington, 
September 27, 1932. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR: ANNUAL 

REPORT. 

Report of the Deputy Minister on 
the work of the Department of Labour 


of the Dominion of Canada for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1932.—205 pp., 
Department of Labour, Ottawa, 1932. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR: 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


The annual report of the Deputy 
Minister to the Government of the Do- 
minion of Canada for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1932. Included are 
the reports of the Dominion Lands Ad- 
ministration Board, of the Director of 
Forestry, the report of the Commis- 
sioner of National Parks, of the Direc- 
tor of the Water Power and Hydromet- 
ric Bureau, of the Topographical Sur- 
vey, and of the Director of the Geodetic 
Survey of Canada and International 
Boundary Commission.—141 pp., De- 
partment of the Interior, Dominion of 
Canada, Ottawa, 1932. 


ECONOMICS EXTRAORDINARY; by L. 

Hey Sharp. 

An original exposition of economic 
planning based on a conception of fun- 
damental principles by the lecturer in 
electrical engineering at the University 
of Sydney. The chapters on the Circula- 
tion of Money, on Lending and Borrow- 
ing, Interest, Land Values, Prices, Rates 
of Pay do not bring anything essentially 
new. However, the author’s exposé of 
the Law of Reasonable Return, Balanc- 
ing Movements and their Control, are 
interesting, and in the last chapter per- 
taining to the Revenue some easily un- 
derstandable and most logical conclu- 
sions are drawn.—78 pp., Simmons Ltd., 
Sydney, November 1932. 

EDUCATION OF NATIVE CHILDREN, 

NEW ZEALAND. 


The annual report of the inspector of 
native schools for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1931.—11 pp:. Department of 
Education, Wellington, 1932. 


CHILD WELFARE, STATE CARE OF 
CHILDREN, SPECIAL SCHOOLS, AND 
INFANT-LIFE PROTECTION, NEW 
ZEALAND. 


Extract from the fifty-fifth annual re- 
port of the Minister of Education.—5 
pp., Department of Education, Welling- 
ton, 1932. 
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FOOD RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY; by Robert 
M. Lester. 

This report on the Food Research In- 
stitute of Stanford University is pre- 
pared for the trustees of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York and sum- 
marizes the Corporation record; sets 
forth the purposes, policies, organization, 
and administration of the Institute, de- 
scribes its publications; states its con- 
nection with the University and gives 
other pertinent information as to the 
work and accomplishments of the Insti- 
tute. Appended is a list of the publica- 
tions of the Institute—25 pp., Carnegie 
Corporation, New York, September 1, 
1932. 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN NEW ZEA. 

LAND, 1931. 

Issued by the Department of Educa- 
tion, this document contains official re- 
ports and accounts of the University of 
New Zealand and of the Constituent 
Colleges. Included are tables dealing 
with courses taken by students, scholar- 
ships, the staff of the University col- 
leges, and other matters pertinent to edu- 
cation.—33 pp., Department of Educa- 
tion, Wellington 1932. 

IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION, 

1932; by Wesley A. Gordon, 

The official report of the transactions 
of the Department of Immigration and 
Colonization of the Dominion of Can- 
ada for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1932. This report is the fifteenth annual 
one since inauguration of the special De- 
partment. Prior to that date Immigra- 
tion reports will be found embodied in 
those of the Department of the Interior. 
A great deal of statistical data is pre- 
sented which is well indexed.—81 pp., 
Department of Immigration and Coloni- 
zation, Ottawa, 1932. 


INDUSTRIES AND COMMERCE IN 
NEW ZEALAND. 


The fifteenth annual report of the 
Department for the period ended April 
30, 1932. Included is a brief review of 
the overseas trade returns which were 
noteworthy, “firstly . . . for the large 
recession in the value of the total ex- 
ports as compared with the previous 


calendar year, and, secondly, for the 

still larger reduction in the value of 

imports.”—24 pp., Department of In- 
dustries and Commerce, Wellington, 

September 20, 1932. 

LYTTON COMMISSION ON CHINA 
AND MANCHURIA; by Motosada Zu- 
moto. 

There is little to find fault with in 
the Commission’s findings on the condi- 
tions in China proper, but in dealing 
with Manchuria they have been unduly 
critical of Japanese military actions. 
Their solution is utterly incompatible 
with the realities of the situation. “The 
solution which the march of events has 
presented to the world in the form of 
independent Manchukuo is the only 
solution compatible with permanent 
peace and stability in Eastern Asia, and 
no other solution will be acceptable to 
Japan.”—19 pp., Herald Press, Tokyo, 
1932. 


LYTTON REPORT. 
Summary of the Report.—24 pp., 

League of Nations Union, Londan, 

October 1932. 

MEMORANDUM ON SOVIET TRADE IN 

THE PACIFIC. 

Bulletin No. 22 of the fortnight]; 
memoranda issued by the American 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions—4 pp. (mimeographed), New 
York, November 30, 1932. 

NATIONAL FLOOD RELIEF COMMIS. 

SION. 

An outline of the work of the Flood 
Relief Commission of the National Gov- 
ernment of China during the period be- 
tween August 1931 and June 1932. A 
comprehensive map both in English and 
in Chinese is included. It is prepared 
from surveys made during November 
1931, by the Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the University of 
Nanking in codperation with the Na- 
tional Commission and shows the de- 
grees of flooding and location of eco- 
nomic studies in the 1931 flooded areas 
of the Yangtze and Hwai River valleys, 
China. Photographs of inundated scenes 
are also included.—30 pp., National 
Flood Relief Commission, Shanghai, 
June 1932, 
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PROCLAMATIONS, STATEMENTS AND 
COMMUNICATIONS OF THE MAN- 
CHUKUO GOVERNMENT. 

Contains the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, February 18, 1932; the Man- 
chukuo-Japan Protocol, etc.—22 pp., 
Publications (in English) of the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs, Manchu- 
kuo Government, Series No. 1, Hsing- 
king, October 1932. 

PRIMARY AND POST-PRIMARY EDU- 
CATION IN NEW ZEALAND. 

Official reports and tables for 1931 
on: Primary and intermediate education, 
secondary and technical education, on 
the training of teachers, and finances.— 
76 pp., Department of Education, Wel- 
lington, 1932. 

REPORT OF THE MINISTER OF EDU- 
CATION, NEW ZEALAND. 

The official annual report upon the 
progress and condition of public educa- 
tion in New Zealand during the year 
ended December 31, 1931.—46 pp., De- 
partment of Education, Wellington, 
August 31, 1932. 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION: AN- 
NUAL REPORT, 1931. 


An account of the work of the Rocke- 
ieller Foundation for the period January 
1, 1931 to December 31, 1931, includ- 
ing the reports of the secretary and the 
treasurer of the Foundation, the director 
of the International Health Division, 
and the directors for the Medical Sci- 
ences, Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, 
and Humanities. There is an apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Wickliffe Rose, general 
director of the International Health 
Board of the Foundation from 1914 to 
1923 and president of the General Edu- 
cation Board and of the International 
Education Board from 1923 to 1928, 
who died on September 5, 1931. Mr. 
Rose had been a pioneer in the field of 
international codperation for the eradi- 
cation of preventable diseases and other 


activities for the improvement of health 
organizations throughout the world.— 
420 pp., Rockefeller Foundation, New 
York, 1932. 


RURAL WORK, IN CHINA. 

An outline of the plan of future work 
and of actual work in progress under- 
taken by the Young Women’s Christian 
Association of China. Four widely sep- 
arated areas with differing local condi- 
tions were chosen as centers for work: 
Manchuria, Shantung, Kwantung and 
(in the plan for the immediate future) 
lower Kiangsu.—20 pp., Y.W.C.A. of 
China, Shanghai, October 1932. 
SYNTHETIC FORM IN ‘‘PRIMITIV’’ 

CULTURE; by F. D. Holleman. 

An address given on the occasion of 
the eighth memorial day of the founda- 
tion of the University School of Law of 
Batavia.—42 pp.; G. Kolff & Company, 
Batavia-C, 1932. 

TEACHERS’ SUPERANNUATION 

FUND, NEW ZEALAND. 

The twenty-sixth annual report of the 
teachers’ superannuation board issued to 
the Government for the year ended Jan- 
uary 31, 1932.—6 pp., Department of 
Education, Wellington, August 12, 
1932. 

WHAT DOES THE LEAGUE COST? 

A careful study of the League of 
Nations’ budget. The cost of one bat- 
tleship, invested at 3 per cent, would 
provide an income more than sufficient 
to pay Great Britain’s present contri- 
bution to the League forever.—40 pp., 
League of Nations Union, London, 
October 1932. 

WORLD ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT 

EDUCATION. 

The thirteenth annual report and 
statement of accounts, 1931-32, of the 
organization. A list of the Associate 
and Supporting Bodies is included.— 
27 pp.; World Association for Adult 
Education, London, 1932. 
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Citations and Abstracts 


Note: Among the following references to periodicals, those published in the Orient are in 
the English language unless otherwise noted. National ownership other than domestic i: 


indicated in parenthesis. 


CULTURAL AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Antiforeign Teachings in Textbooks of 
China; unsigned. 

The League of Nations Association of 
Japan has taken special pains in col- 
lecting Chinese textbooks actually used 
all over China which contain anti- 
foreign passages. Photographs of some 
of these books are included and transla- 
tions of the text into English. A few 
passages in Japanese elementary text- 
books referring to some foreign topic 
are included for comparison.—Supple- 
ment to International Gleanings from 
Japan, League of Nations Association, 
Tokyo, October 20, 1932. 

Chine et Occident: 1’Unité Eurasiatique 
dans 1l’Histoire; by René Grousset. 
Under the heading “Civilisation chi- 

noise’ are included a series of articles, 

of which this is the first. The author 
discusses the meeting of East and West 
and the background of “Eurasian unity” 
throughout the centuries. Mr. Grous- 
set as curator of the Musée Guimet in 

Paris, which harbors one of the finest 

collections of Chinese Art in Europe, is 

well qualified to write authoritatively 
on this subject and presents much valu- 
able information on the relation of 

Greek and Indo-European cultures to 

the Far Eastern civilizations in his 

brief essay.— L’ Europe Nouvelle, Paris, 

November 12, 1932.—A. R. 

Chronology of Ancient China, The; by 
C. W. Bishop. 

There are two systems of reckoning 
ancient Chinese dates. One of these, 
accepted as official and “orthodox,” we 
owe to the Ch’ien-han-shu, or “History 
of the Former Han Dynasty,” by Pan 
Ku (92 A. D.). ‘The other is that given 
in the Chu-shu-chi-nien, or “Annals of 
the Bamboo Books,” found in a tomb in 
280 or 281 A. D. and believed to have 
been compiled in the feudal state of Wei 
early in the third century B. C. The 
dates given by these two systems coin- 
cide from the late ninth century B. C. 
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onward.—Journal of the American Ori- 
ental Society, Yale University, New 
Haven, September 30, 1932. 


Codperative Movement in the East, The; 
by C. F. Strickland. 

The modern pressure of white civili- 
zation has caused the dissolution of the 
old Asiatic village society. Through 
coéperative societies, the conditions of 
the Chinese, Malay and Indian villagers 
could be greatly improved—Jnterna- 
tional Affairs, London, November 1932. 
Educational Survey; by the League Sec- 

retariat. 

Part I relates to the general ques- 
tion of ‘Moral Disarmament” or 
emancipation of nations and men from 
the psychological causes of war. In 
Part II is printed a draft of proposals 
from the International Committee on 
Intellectual Codperation, dealing with 
education (program, textbooks,  ex- 
changes and travel), codperation of the 
intellectual world, broadcasting and the 
cinematograph. Results of discussion 
and drafts of other proposals are given. 
The subcommittee of experts for the 
instruction of youth in the aims of the 
League of Nations deliberated upon 
questions of collaboration of institutes 
of international relations, production of 
educational films on the League of Na- 
tions, circulation of League publications, 
revision of textbooks, broadcasting, stu- 
dent exchanges, national educational in- 
formation centers, anti-war education 
and other related subjects.—Educationa 
Survey, Geneva, Vol. III, No. 2, Sep- 
tember 1932.—E. S. C. H. 


Great Open Lands; by J. H. Edgar. 


A discussion of China’s policy in the 
Tibetan marches and its relation to Mis- 
sion programs.—Journal of the West 
China Border Research Society, 
Chengtu, Szechuan, China, December 
31, 1931. 
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Historical Significance of the Chinese 
Secret Societies; by T’ang Leang-li. 
“It has been the general practice 

among foreign writers on modern China 

to regard the Chinese National Revolu- 
tion, so to speak, as ‘Made in America’ 
or ‘Made in Europe,’ according to where 

the writer comes from... . 

“But while it is undeniable that West- 
ern aggression and Western revolution- 
ary thought have played a significant 
part in the contemporary revolutionary 
movement in China, it is important to 
realize that Chinese revolutionary na- 
tionalism has its real basis in native 
revolutionary thought and institutions. 
... These found their development 
and expression in the Secret Societies, 
whose historical growth the author here 
discusses. —People’s Tribune, Shanghai, 
November 1, 1932. 

Hu Schi; by Erwin Rouselle. 

A brief outline of the life history and 
the activities of Dr. Hu Shih, the emi- 
nent Chinese philosopher and author, 
on the occasion of his nomination to 
corresponding member of the Prussian 
Academy of Science in Berlin. Pro- 
fessor Hu Shih is the first Chinese 
scientist to be thus honored. A_photo- 
graph taken in his younger years pre- 
cedes the article—Sinica, Frankfort-on- 
Main, November 1, 1932. 

In China Today; a symposium. 

The editor of the North-China Her- 
ald here presents a survey of the gen- 
eral outlook in China in the form of a 
valuable series of views and _ reviews 
supplied by correspondents in the vari- 
ous inland sections of China. ‘The 
series is continued in subsequent issues. 
—North-China Herald, Shanghai, No- 
vember 9, 1932. 

International Labour Organisation, The; 
by Francis G. Wilson. 

The Professor of Political Science of 
the University of Washington, who 
spent a year at Geneva devoting his 
time to the study of the International 
Labour Organisation, deals in a most 
comprehensive manner with this out- 
line of the activities and aims of the 
organization. — International Concilia- 


tion, New York, November 1932. 


Japan’s Population Problem; by Wei-Hsin 

Wang. 

“Closely allied with Japan’s 
nomic penetration of Manchuria is her 
population problem. To carry out the 
scheme not only on a successful, but on 
a permanent basis, colonization has to be 
encouraged. This is an accepted prin- 
ciple, recognized by scholars and states- 
men; but Japan does not appear to give 
it due weight.” 1 


eco- 


The author then dis- 
cusses various aspects of Japan’s food 
needs and her growing birth rate and 
six possible measures for population re- 
lief, and concludes: “After a careful 
consideration of the six foregoing points, 
birth control stands out as the only 
solution to Japan’s overpopulation prob- 
lem. Unfortunately, Japan will have 
nothing to do with it.”—China Critic, 
Shanghai, November 10, 1932. 


Laymen’s Mission Report, The; by Pearl 

S. Buck. 

In reviewing the report of the Ap- 
praisal Commission of the Laymen’s 
Foreign Mission Inquiry, just published 
in America by Harper under the title 
“Re-thinking Missions,” Pearl Buck 
has written her own striking appraisal 
of mission boards and presented a cogent 
argument for the replanning and remo- 
tivating of foreign Christian mission 
activity. If superficial critics brand the 
average missionary with mediocrity, 
she traces that necessitated mediocrity 
home to its source in the thinking and 
the stereotyped demands of the board 
from which he sprang. In demanding 
“results” organized Christianity has 
caused its opportunities for true Chris- 
tian service abroad to shrivel pitiably. 
Hedged in by this necessity to produce 
results, says Mrs. Buck, “we Chris- 
tians of the West have not become a 
part of the country to which we have 
gone.” And “the basic lack of success 
in spreading the spirit of Christianity 
has been because neither the messenger 
nor the message has been suited: to the 
needs of the people.” In praising the 
spirit of the Report she reviews, and 
its plan of “re-thinking missions,” she 
says: “But above all, let the spread of 
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the spirit of Christ be rather by mode of 
life than preaching.”—Christian Cen- 
tury, New York, November 23, 1932. 

—E. G. 


Marxism; by Howe Martyn. 

Marxism is seen as “a dogmatic 
philosophy of life,” which has no basis 
in reality. It is a religion, appealing 
only to sentimentalists and the unedu- 


cated.—Canadian Forum, Toronto, De- 
cember 1932, 


Mode en Chine, La; by Dr. Wai. 

With the exception perhaps of the 
cutting of men’s hair, style of dress in 
modern China is not any different from 
that of old Chinese. Although on for- 
mal occasions Chinese wear European 
styles, they always revert to their own 
mode within their own homes as being 
better adapted to the climate and man- 
ner of living.—Revue Nationale Chi- 
notse, Shanghai, November 14, 1932. 


New Woman in Japan, The; by Diane 
O’Connell. 


Women in Japan are rapidly freeing 
themselves from the burdens imposed 
by feudalism. Only with regard to suf- 
frage and marriage arrangements is the 
feudal inferiority of women still con- 
spicuous.—Current History, New York, 
December 1932. 


Notes on the Work of Commissions of 
the New Education Fellowship; un- 
signed. 


The Commission on _ International 
Understanding plans to have World 
Fellows prosecute inquiries in their own 
countries, said inquiries to form the 
basis for a report to be discussed at the 
next world conference. The psycho- 
logical causes that create or mar inter- 
national understanding will be studied. 
Conferences on bilingualism, at Nice and 
in England, are reported.—New Era, 
London, November 1932. 


Philosoph Fan Dschen und sein Traktat 
gegen den Buddhismus, Der; by Stefan 
Balazs. 


The thesis Schen Mie Lun was writ- 
ten by the philosopher Fan Dschen in 
the sixth century for the purpose of 
combating the teaching of Buddha. 
His efforts had an opposite effect, how- 


ever, of the one so ardently desired hy 
him. The refutations are written with 
a master pen and have become essential] 
for the study of Chinese philosophy.— 
Sinica, Frankfort-on-Main, November 


1, 1932. 


Proceedings of the American Oriental 

Society; unsigned. 

Abstracts are given of papers read, 
which included the following: Some 
Recent Legislation Affecting Religion 
in India, by Professor Charles S. Bra- 
den, of Northwestern University ; Fred- 
erick F. Low and the Tientsin Mas- 
sacre, by Professor Paul H. Clyde, of 
the University of Kentucky; A Diplo- 
matic Episode: China’s effort to open 
direct relations with the Vatican, by 
Professor William J. Hail, of the Col- 
lege of Wooster; The Cultural Bond 
Between China and Japan, by Profes- 
sor Kiang K’ang-hu, of McGill Univer- 
sity; The Communist Period in Canton, 
by Professor J. W. Creighton, of the 
College of Wooster; Some French Prob- 
lems in Indo-China, by Professor “Thomas 
Edson Ennis, of West Virgina Univer- 
sity; Co6dperative Research Between 
Sinologues and Other Academic Spe- 
cialists (published in the December 
Paciric AFFAIRS), by Professor Mau- 
rice T. Price, of the University of Chi- 
cago; Library Resources and Book Mar- 
kets in China, by A. Kaiming Chiu, otf 
the Chinese Library, Harvard Univer- 
sity.—Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, New Haven, September 1932. 

—E. S. C. H. 


Rise of Civilization in China with Refer- 
ence to its Geographical Aspects; by 
C. W. Bishop. 

In contrast with the centers of civili- 
zation in the West which, in the histor- 
ical period, have been moving ever 
farther away from the equator, a high 
civilization arose in the cold-winter basin 
of the Hwang Ho in China, and spread 
thence over warmer lands to South 
China. The earliest Chinese culture, of 
Neolithic origin, developed in the 
Hwang Ho Valley as the culture of a 
self-sustaining, sedentary people. 

Two streams of culture, one from the 
north the other from the southwest, met 


§ 
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and mingled in the Yangtze basin. In- 
dian cultural elements came from Burma 
through the upper basin of the Irra- 
waddy into Yunnan and the Yangtze 
and eventually reached the coast. China 
owes to India maize, irrigated rice, pos- 
sibly millet and upland rice, the domesti- 
cated fowl, the water-buffalo, and the 
zebu strain in her domestic cattle. 
Cultural traits of a different charac- 
ter reached Northern China through 
Central Asia. The horse-drawn chariot 
spread from Western Europe across the 
Eurasian grasslands to Central Siberia 
and Northern China. Painted pottery, 
so far found only in the upper and 
middle portions of the Hwang Ho Val- 
ley and its vicinity, suggests the invasion 
by cultural elements from the west. Simi- 
larly a knowledge of bronze-working 
spread from there to the river basins of 
northern China. In North China these 


cultural elements were able to take root 
and develop along specialized lines under 
the influence of a new and favorable 
environment. 

A great many small city states of the 


bronze-age type of civilization developed 
in North China in valleys and other 
naturally protected areas. Towns devel- 
oped at the intersection of trade routes, 
mountain passes and the junctions of 
streams. The heads of city states and the 
nobles of fortified towns wielded seignor- 
ial authority over surrounding rural dis- 
tricts where the old Neolithic culture of 
Northern China still persisted. There 
was a considerable organization and a 
wide extension of bronze-age trade along 
routes closely related to the natural en- 
vironment. Iron was first used in North- 
ern China about the middle of the first 
millenium before the Christian era. But 
working in that metal developed more 
rapidly in Central China than in the 
north. Archaic Chinese civilization, es- 
sentially a lowland, agricultural type, 
spread irregularly along the areas of 
easiest penetration.—Geographical Re- 
view, New York, October 1932. 
—J.W.C. 


Sketch Map by J. Huston Edgar of the 
West China Border; by D. 8S. Dye. 
Notes on the map which has been 

revised continuously after repeated jour- 


neys extending over more than twenty 
years into the region under discussion. 
—Journal of the West China Border 
Research Society, Chengtu, Szechuan, 
China, December 31, 1931. 


Melting of Tibetan Snows as a Yangtze 
Flooding Agent; by J. H. Edgar. 
Journal of the West China Border 

Research Society, Chengtu, Szechuan, 

China, December 31, 1931. 


Study of Chinese Lattice (as of 1899); by 

D. S. Dye. 

This study is a continuation of the 
study of Chinese architecture published 
in Vol. III of the Journal and is based 
on observations of ‘unnumbered thou- 
sands of specimens in situ and of a col- 
lection of more than five hundred exam- 
ples of the best lattice, as found in the 
‘Eighteen Provinces.’ . . . These state- 
ments are a much too brief résumé of 
sixteen years of study.”—Journal of the 
West China Border Research Society, 
Chengtu, Szechuan, China, December 


31, 193i. 


Twenty Years of Friend Peace Scholar- 
ships; special issue. 

This issue of The Friend commem- 
orates the establishment of that jour- 
nal’s Peace Scholarships, which have 
brought many Japanese students to 
Hawaii to the Mid-Pacific College, 
Punahou Academy and the University 
of Hawaii, and sent Hawaii students to 
Doshisha University, Kyoto, in return. 
The magazine is devoted to accounts 
of Hawaii—Japan contacts, historical 
and recent, and to the activities of 
friends in the two Island groups.—T he 
Friend, Honolulu, November-Decem- 


ber 1932. 


Worker in Soviet Russia, The; by Sidney 
Webb. Eten 


The Soviet city workman, starting 
from a very low level, has improved 
his position during the past decade not 
only with respect to standards of living 
and technical skill but also education 
and culture, to a greater extent than 
the workman of any other country.— 
Current History, New York, December 
1932. 
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INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Aviation in Papua; by a Correspondent. 
Pacific Islands Monthly, Sydney, 
October 19, 1932. 


Business and Financial Outlook, The; by 

Dr. B. M. Anderson. 

The present economic situation in the 
United States is extremely bad, but is 
on the mend. The depression has been 
far worse than facts would seem to jus- 
tify, and may be attributed to the eco- 
nomic “follies” of 1922-29; a cheap 
money: policy, high protective tariffs, 
and excessively high schedules for war 
debt payments. “The worst of these 
fundamentals is in the foreign trade and 
foreign credit situation. On an adequate 
export trade depends the prosperity of 
American agriculture, much of our raw 
material production, and no small part 
of our mass production in manufactur- 
ing.” To restore the needed balance to 
the various elements of the national 
economy it is necessary that tariffs, “the 
primary factor in the great world dis- 
aster,” be reduced.—Chase National 
Bank Economic Bulletin, New York, 
November 17, 1932.—W. H. T. 


Dette Publique Extérieure de la Chine, 
La; unsigned. 
Revue du Pacifique, Paris, Septem- 


ber 15, 1932. 


Economic Planning by Arbitration; by 

H. A. Innis. 

A summary and criticism of a Royal 
Commission’s report on railways and 
transportation in Canada, recommend- 
ing that a joint tribunal be established 
to integrate and manage the two exist- 
ing transcontinental railways, one pri- 
vate and the other public.—Canadian 
Forum, Toronto, December 1932. 


From Paradise to Pig Iron; by William C. 

White. 

The author, formerly a student of a 
Soviet University, summarily reviews 
the Russian scene. From agitation for a 
world revolution the communists have 
turned to the building up of socialism 
in their own land. For the enthusiasm 
of war has been substituted the enthu- 
siasm of statistics, expressed in extensive 


plans. Great problems remain yet to be 
solved, but the communists have given 
“proof positive’ that human nature js 
not immutable, and that people wil! 
work inspired by incentives other than 
those of capitalism.—Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, New York, December 1932.— 
™. Hl. T. 
Growing Use of Radio Receivers in the 
Pacific Islands; unsigned. 
Pacific Islands Monthly, Sydney 
October 19, 1932. 


Liaison Maritime Noumea-Wallis, La; un 
signed. 


Revue du Pacifique, Paris, September 
15, 1932. 


Liaisons Aériennes dans 1’Archipel des 
Nouvelles-Hébrides; report by Captain 
Dévé. 

Revue du Pacifique, Paris, September 


15, 1932. 


Manchukuo’s New Central Bank; by 
H. G. W. Woodhead. 


Writing from Changchun, the well- 
known editorial writer on the Shanghai 
Evening Post describes the efforts of 
the new State Bank to stabilize cur- 
rency. It is to have the exclusive right 
of minting new coins and issuing cur- 
rency notes.—Trans-Pacific (Ameri- 
can), Tokyo, November 3, 1932. 

Our Gold Standard Has Not Been in Dan- 
ger for Thirty-six Years; by Dr. B. M. 
Anderson. 

At no time since 1896 has there ex- 
isted justifiable grounds for doubt as 
to the ability of the United States to 
maintain its gold standard unimpaired. 
On the contrary “we do not need any- 
thing like as much gold as we have 
today.” The recent scare about the 
imminence of suspension of gold pay- 
ments was political in origin and with- 
out foundation in fact; these sentiments 
were not shared by the great banks in 
New York and the Federal Reserve 
authorities remained “calmly confident 
throughout.”—Chase National Bank 
Economic Bulletin, New York, Novem- 


ber 10, 1932.—W. H. T. 
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Past, Present, and Future of the Philip- 
pine Sugar Industry; by Rafael R. Alu- 
nan. 

Sugar has been grown in the Philip- 
pine Islands from time immemorial, and 
despite the hampering restrictions of 
Spanish colonial policy, production in- 
creased until sugar became the premier 
industry of the islands. The revolution 
of 1896 and years of conflict with the 
United States caused extensive retrench- 
ment. With the coming of peace Fili- 
pino leaders were averse to “free trade” 
relations with the United States; they 
feared for the cause of independence, 
and foresaw the growth of industries, as 
sugar, copra, oil, and cordage, depen- 
dent upon a protected American market 
to the detriment of industries whose 
products would not be in demand in the 
United States. Despite these protests 
“free trade” was forced upon the islands 
in 1909. But not until 1915 and the 
years following and only upon the in- 
sistence of representatives of the United 
States Federal Government did the pro- 
duction of sugar for export expand ma- 
terially. Today over 500,000,000 pesos, 
of which 40% is American capital, are 
invested in the industry; over 99% of 
all sugar exports in 1931 went to the 
United States and represented nearly 
50% of total exports; 1,500,000 people 
are dependent on the industry for their 
livelihood ; over 43% of the revenues of 
the Government are collected from this 
source; and standards of living are 
higher than elsewhere in Asia. The 
future of the industry depends upon the 
action of the United States Congress. 
Both the Hare and the Hawes-Cutting 
bills for eventual independence are ex- 
amined. Though these recognize that 
Philippine-American trade has been arti- 
ficially stimulated to the disadvantage 
of trade with other countries, they are 
adjudged deficient in their concessions. 
Both bills limit free sugar imports to 
the United States from the Islands to 
850,000 tons. Such a limitation would 
jeopardize the industry, cause a lower- 
ing of the standards of living, spread 
dissatisfaction and unrest resulting ‘“‘not 
improbably, in social disorders which 
might develop to serious proportions.” 


It is proposed that free sugar imports 
be placed at 1,500,000 tons, which would 
allow the industry to adjust itself to 
world conditions and would not “in any 
way displace a single pound of Ameri- 
can-grown sugar.” The author is Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and Natural Re- 
sources of the Island Government.— 
Now, Manila, October 15, 1932. 
—W. H. T. 
Power for the Development of Industry 
and Agriculture in the Hangchow Dis- 
trict; by Hollis H. Arnold. 

An interesting technical article, well 
illustrated with photographs showing 
engineering detail and plans. The au- 
thor is consulting engineer for the enter- 
prise—Far Eastern Review (Ameri- 
can), Shanghai, November 1932. 
Production and Trade in China During the 

First Half of 1932; by P. Y. Ho. 

Twenty-six pages of fine type dealing 
in detail with this important subject; 
by the Director of the Bureau of For- 
eign Trade.—People’s Tribune, Shang- 
hai, November 16, 1932. 


Production de 1’Or, La; unsigned. 
Revue du Pacifique, Paris, September 


15, 1932. 


Russia Revisited; by Michael Farbman. 
A series of four articles: “First Im- 
pressions,” “The Agrarian Revolution,” 
“Balance Sheet of the Five Year Plan,” 
“The Second Five Year Plan in the 
Making.” Under planning Russia has 
undergone a “complete transformation 
. everywhere one discovers that inert 
and dormant forces have been released 
and that century-old relations have been 
uprooted.” The essential characteristics 
of the Five Year Plan are: 1. A trans- 
formation of the nation from an agrar- 
ian to an agro-industrial state; 2. The 
mechanization and collectivization of 
agriculture; 3. The creation of heavy 
industries; 4. The foundation of eco- 
nomic activities not on a purely acquisi- 
tive basis, and 5. Mass _ education. 
Though great difficulties have been en- 
countered, tremendous problems await 
solution, but “the success of the Plan 
is no longer in doubt.” The most impor- 
tant and the most difficult of these prob- 
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lems is that of central management; the 
ability to operate and control the forces 
released. The Second Five Year Plan 
has as its stated aim “the completion 
of the reconstruction of the whole na- 
tional economy.” It differs from the 
First in that “counter planning”— 
planning by the workers—has been in- 
augurated from the start.—New Repub- 
lic, New York, November 9, 16, 23, 
30, 1932.—W. H. T. 


Shanghai—The Port of China. 

A remarkable building era continues, 
despite adverse influences, and is seen 
approaching a new high record of 
achievement. Plans and photographs.— 
Far Eastern Review (American), 
Shanghai, November 1932. 


Soviet Economy: 1917-1932; unsigned. 
The accomplishments of the Soviet 
Union, during the fifteen years of its 
existence, have “in practically all fields 
exceeded the hopes of its most ardent 
protagonists.” Until 1921 civil war and 
intervention, famine and pestilence pre- 
vented any thought of economic ad- 
vance. By 1927 almost all branches of 
the national economy approximated pre- 
war levels of output. Since then, under 
the Five Year Plan, there has been a 
steady march, through industrialization 
and socialization, to the goal of “over- 
taking and surpassing’ the technical 
and economic levels of the advanced in- 
dustrial countries. The history of these 
developments is traced for industry, 
electrification, agriculture, transport, 
and trade—Economic Review of the 
Soviet Union, New York, November 


15, 1932.—W. H. T. 


Tung Oil—Possible Lucrative Industry: 
unsigned. 


Pacific Islands Monthly, Sydney, Oc. 
tober 19, 1932. 


What Is Technocracy?—by Wayne w. 

Parrish. 

Since 1920 a group of eminent sci- 
entists and engineers have been con- 
ducting a codperative research known as 
“The Energy Survey of North Amer- 
ica.” For some time a staff of thirty-six 
engineers has been working steadily in 
the laboratories of Columbia Univer- 
sity. The industrial and agricultural 
development for three thousand leading 
commodities will be charted over a 
period of a hundred years in terms 
of employment, production, and en- 
ergy expended. The evidence revealed 
thus far has induced the group to issue 
a preliminary report, in which it is 
pointed out that the United States has 
come to the end of “an unhampered era 
of expansion,” that automatic machinery 
is displacing hand-operated machines at 
an accelerating pace, and that the over- 
building and overcapitalization of in- 
dustry is enormous. The outlook for 
the future is ominous. The present de- 
pression is technological, not political 
in origin. Social theories and_ tech- 
niques have been rendered obsolete, and 
a complete “revision and revaluation” 
of the social base is imperative. Failing 
this “radical change of immense pro- 
portions,” it is asserted that the United 
States is “faced with the threat of na- 
tional bankruptcy and perhaps general 
chaos within eighteen months.”—New 
Outlook, New York, November 1932. 

—W. H. T. 


POLITICAL CONFLICT AND CONTROL 


American Relations with Korea, 1882- 
1895; by R. T. Pollard. 


Playing fast and loose with China, 
Russia, and Japan, Korea evidently 
hoped that under her treaty with the 
United States American action would 
ultimately save her from the conse- 
quences of her own sins. Lacking this 
assistance, Korea was helpless—Chinese 
Social and Political Science Review, 
Peiping, October 1932. 


Communism Under Four Flags; by George 
E. Sokolsky. 


The author describes the communist 
movement, as he has experienced it, in 
Russia, China, Japan, and the United 
States. Only in Russia is communism 
an orthodox creed. In both Japan and 
China the movement is illegal, while in 
the United States it is insignificant. 
Aside from Russia, in China alone is 
the movement important at present, and 
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only as it draws its strength from 
“anti-foreignism.”—New Outlook, New 
York, November 1932. 


Concession Francaise de Shanghai, La; 
by J. Em. Lemiére. 

The French have had comparatively 
little trouble in their concession § in 
Shanghai and are well liked. Many 
Chinese have taken up residence therein 
and are employed by the administration, 
which is headed by the French consul. 
To the unity of administration the 
writer ascribes much of the success of 
the settlement.—Revue Nationale Chi- 
noise, Shanghai, November 14, 1932. 


Eindriicke iiber Rassengefiige und Zu- 
kunft der Philippinen; by Erna Arn- 
hold. 

A brief survey of the native races 
and racial groups of the Philippines and 
their historical background. Referring 
to the future of the Islands, the author 
contends that the United States has 
too great a stake in the Philippines to 
give them their independence. Should 
the United States, however, be per- 
suaded to redeem her pledge, Japan 
would immediately attempt to invade 
the Islands. It is thus also in the 
interest of Great Britain and_ the 
Netherlands that America should retain 
the Philippines indefinitely. Although 
the Filipinos may well be capable of 
self-government, greater issues are in- 
volved than their rights for self- 
determination. The problem is the one 
of the struggle between the yellow and 
the white races for dominance in the 
Pacific.—Geopolitik, Berlin, November 
1932.—A. R. 


Japan versus Marxism; by Chikao Fuji- 


sawa. 

“Japan is at a crossroad. The Na- 
tional spirit will be conquered by 
capitalism and the communistic doc- 
trines sprouting from it, or it will tri- 
umph over capitalism and its evils.”— 
Contemporary Japan, Tokyo, Decem- 
ber 1932. 


Japanese Policy and Opinion; by Yusuke 
Tsurumi. 


Mr. Tsurumi has written a very im- 
portant exposition of the developments 
in Japanese life and thought which have 


led to her present internal and external 
situation. In his estimation, the great 
social forces which had carried the Na- 
tion forward from the isolation of the 
Tokugawa era into the international 
maelstrom of the past decade had ex- 
hausted themselves, and ‘‘change was 
bound to come.” 

He names three fundamental influ- 
ences at work during the past 60 years 
which have been steadily moving toward 
this change: (1) popular education and 
the reduction of illiteracy, with the re- 
sultant growth of the Press and _ its 
power over the national psychology; 
(2) the political emancipation of the 
masses, with power moving slowly but 
steadily from the hands of the few to the 
many; (3) the industrial revolution, 
with the drastic change from an agri- 
cultural culture and economy to an in- 
dustrial one, with its accompaniments of 
great prosperity followed by distress, 
keen social criticism, liberalism, democ- 
racy and an an unprecedented growth 
in population. 

The immediate results of all these 
new forces have seemed to be: (1) both 
radicalism and corruption in_ politics, 
with consequent discontent, antiparlia- 
mentary sentiment, fascist tendencies; 
(2) widespread unemployment among 
the highly educated classes; (3) recog- 
nition of the alternative need for relief 
through (a) large-scale migration, (b) 
acquisition of new territories, or (c) in- 
ternal revolution (‘‘drastic change in 
the distribution of wealth’). 


What was the way out? Migration 
was denied. For a decade popular opin- 
ion and government policy have chosen 
a middle course between the (b) and 
(c) alternatives. Industrialization was 
hampered by lack of resources, but rather 
than resort to territorial acquisition a 
liberal government has through a con- 
ciliatory foreign policy sought privileges 
and concessions abroad, at the same time 
endeavoring to avoid actual economic 
revolution at home by a liberal policy 
of internal economic readjustment and 
reform. The achievements of this lib- 
eral policy are recounted briefly, and the 
popular opinion supporting this policy is 
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described. Then came “the explosion” 
of September 1931 and the liberal 
ascendancy was at an end. 

What had undermined this liberal 
strength? (1) The economic depres- 
sion; (2) China’s new and violent anti- 
Japanese campaign; (3) the continuing 
disorder in Manchuria, which endan- 
gered Japan’s vital interests there. This 
weakness left a point of entry for the 
heretofore unpopular Army group into 
political power—a power carefully fos- 
tered through the discontented rural dis- 
tricts. And outside world opinion has 
further strengthened popular sentiment 
in favor of the new national policy. 

Mr. Tsurumi carefully shows, how- 
ever, that this sentiment is not unani- 
mous, and draws a clear distinction, ably 
expressed, between the attitudes and 
arguments of the two opposing groups 
of thought—that which favors drastic 
action and that which clings to the lib- 
eral view. He concludes that recent 
events and world attitudes are bound 
to influence policy still further, and 
foresees that Japan is entering a third 
phase in her modern diplomatic history, 
that she “may be forced eventually to 
make a reorientation in her foreign pol- 
icy by seeking new friends among the na- 
tions of the world in order to create a 
new balance of power in the Western 
Pacific.’—Yale Review, New Haven, 


Summer 1932.—E. G. 


Legal Restrictions on Chinese in English- 
Speaking Countries of the Pacific; by 
Tin-yuke Char. 

The legal restrictions dealt with in 
this first installment concern immigra- 
tion and citizenship. Other legal re- 
strictions will be discussed in subsequent 
articles.—Chinese Social and Political 
Science Review, Peiping, October 1932. 


Menaces de Guerre et le Developpement 
Economique Sibérien; unsigned. 
Revue du Pacifique, Paris, September 
15, 1932. 


‘*Mother Does Not Sell Her Children’’— 
Pacific Frenchmen’s Reply to Argument 
That France Should Exchange Her 
Islands Possessions for African Terri- 
tory; translation. 


M. Desmazures, Editor of La France 


Australe, translates a statement issued 
by the “Comité de |’Oceanie Francaise” 
concerning the argument of Rear Ad- 
miral Castex, who urges France to give 
up New Caledonia, Tahiti, the New 
Hebrides and Cochin China, which, he 
argues, have no economic value, offer 
little opportunity for colonists, and 
would be impossible to defend against 
strong maritime forces. A summary of 
M. Castex’s arguments was published in 
the June issue of the Pacific Islands 

Monthly. — Pacific Islands Monthly, 

Sydney, October 19, 1932. 

Pig-Headed New Zealand and Stubborn 
Mau; editorial. 

The editorial gives an Australian's 
view of the New Zealand-Samoan dead- 
lock. “The outstanding and important 
fact is that the New Zealand Govern- 
ment, at no time, has met the Samoan 
natives of the Mau organization in a 
generous or even a conciliatory spirit.” 
—Pacific Islands Monthly, Sydney, Oc- 
tober 19, 1932. 

Positive Disarmament the Only Hope; by 
Mary A. Craig McGeachy. 

A discussion of Germany’s demand 
for equality regarding armaments.— 
Interdependence, Ottawa, December 
1932. 

Real Purpose of the Fight for Philippine 
Independence, The; unsigned. 
Domestic American sugar producers 

benefit by the full amount of the tariff 

on sugar, the price to the American 
consumer being the world price plus the 
duty. Cuba, from which the United 

States received over 50% of its sugar 

supply in 1929, benefits by a 20% pret- 

erential tariff reduction. ‘These two 
interests have now joined hands to fight 
for the independence of the Philippines 
that Philippine sugar may be barred 
from the American market. They will 
work together for higher tariffs and 
greater preferential rates for Cuba. 

Such policies as they advocate can only 

mean widespread poverty and destitu- 

tion to the Filipino people—Now, Ma- 

nila, October 15, 1932.—W. H. T. 
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Shall We Trust Japan?—by Franklin D. 

Roosevelt. 

Resurrection of an article written by 
the now President-elect of the United 
States just after he had completed his 
service as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, and at a time when Japan-United 
States war talk was somewhat irrespon- 
sibly in the air. Following on the 
heels of the Washington Conference 
agreements, this article may have had 
significance for the immediate times, but 
its present applicability, except as a 
possible source of embarrassment to the 
President-elect in the light of Japan’s 
recent international activities, is scarcely 
perceptible. — Far Eastern Review 
(American), Shanghai, November 1932. 


Soviet-Japanese Deal Against America?— 
by Louis Fischer. 


The rumored Soviet-Japanese agree- 
ment whereby the U.S.S.R. would rec- 
ognize Manchukuo and Japan would 
recognize Soviet Russia’s claim to Outer 
Mongolia has not been made and will 
not likely be made in the near future. 
As long as Japan is Russia’s land 
neighbor, Moscow must remain nervous 
and suspicious.—Nation, New York, 
November 2, 1932. 

Wohin Treibt Russland?—by Roland Krug 
zur Nidda. 

“Whither Russia?” is the query put 
by the author in this article. He ana- 
lyzes Soviet Russia’s political and eco- 
nomic organizations, which he does not 
believe to be stable-—Geopolitik, Berlin, 
November 1932. 


SINO-JAPANESE 


After Manchuria; by Syngman Rhee. 

The issues of Korea and Manchuria 
are compared to the Balkan problems in 
European international history. China 
has perhaps overcome internal dissension 
as a result of the Japanese danger and 
a new wave of nationalism is arising 
which may well result in driving the 
invader out of the country. The author, 
president of the Provisional Government 
of Korea, points to the gravity of the 
situation. Japan’s actions in Manchuria 
have virtually led to cancellation of the 
Kellogg Peace Pact, they have already 
destroyed the prestige of the League 
and are leading to complete failure of 
the peace movement and disarmament. 
= Unity, New York, November 


Banditry in Manchuria; editorial. 


Commenting on the reports of “ban- 
dit” depredations in Manchuria since 
Japan’s occupation began, and on the 
figures for “rebels” under arms since 
“Manchukuo” was proclaimed, the edi- 
tor says: 

“It is evident that there are a good 
many dissentients to the supposed una- 
nimity of the thirty millions who desire 
treedom in Manchuria.”—Japan Chron- 
icle (British), Kobe, November 3, 1932. 


Chinese Leaders Oppose the Recommenda- 
tions of the Lytton Report; by C. Y. W. 
Meng. 

The author finds that the Chinese 
political leaders in power at present are 
too reticent in expressing their attitude 
toward the Lytton Report. The retired 
politicians are too radical in condemn- 
ing the report. He himself feels that the 
Report fails to give the wrongdoers (the 
Japanese) sufficient punishment after 
finding them guiltv.—China Weekly 
Review, Shanghai, October 29, 1932. 


Debate Unending, The; editorial. 
‘Judging by the manner in which the 
debate goes on in Geneva, there is very 
little prospect of its coming to any early 
or definite end. Some form of closure 
would seem to be necessary, for without 
it there is no reason why the discussion 
should not go on forever. Mr. Mat- 
suoka could go on declaring till crack 
of doom that everything is as it should 
be and that there is no stauncher up- 
holder of the Covenant and the Nine- 
Power Treaty than Japan; and time 
might merge into eternity with Dr. Koo 
showing that the more Mr. Matsuoka 
said the worse he made the case. As the 
Japanese delegate has said, time will 
settle everything, for the delegates 
would never stay at Geneva until Judg- 
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ment Day. The most notable feature of 
the debate is that Dr. Koo asks for the 
utmost possible dispatch in getting the 
business settled, while Mr. Matsuoka 
is all fer delay.” — Japan Chronicle 
(British), Kobe, December 1, 1932. 

International Action on the Lytton Re- 

port; by Raymond Leslie Buell. 

“1. The assembly may formally re- 
commend to Japan and China the accept- 
ance of the Lytton recommendations. 

“2. Should Japan refuse to accept 
such recommendations, the Assembly 
could then examine whether Japan had 
violated its international obligations. 

“3. Should the Assembly conclude 
that Japan had violated its obligations, 
it could next decide what steps League 
members should take to cause Japan to 
comply with its obligations.” 

Possible sanctions are the application 
of the nonrecognition doctrine, the 
breaking of diplomatic relations, the 
imposition of an embargo on arms or on 
loans, the adoption of the boycott, or 
the expulsion or suspension of Japan 
from the League.—Foreign Policy Re- 
ports, New York, November 1932.— 

P. 3. ms. 


Japan Defies Geneva; by T. A. Bisson. 


Japan’s “uncompromising” defense of 
her activities in Manchuria directly con- 
tradicts the finding of the Lytton Re- 
port and “reveals the undiminished con- 
trol exerted by the military over Japa- 
nese foreign policy.” Since Japan shows 
no spirit of compromise, “the time for 
concerted international action on the 
basis of the Lytton Report has now 
arrived.” — Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
New York, November 25, 1932. 
Japan-Manchukuo Economic Bloc; by 

Seiichi Kojima. 

An appeal for the economic develop- 
ment of Japan and Manchukuo as a 
single economic entity.—Contemporary 


Japan, Tokyo, December 1932. 
Japan’s Military Expenses; by Dr. S. 
Washio. 
“After a lapse of ten years and as a 
consequence of the Manchurian incident, 
Japan’s military expenditure exerts as 


heavy a pressure on the national finance 
as before the Washington Conference. 
In 1921, owing to the navy’s expan- 
sionist program, known as the eight- 
eight fleet, and the army’s increase of 
two divisions in Korea, and building up 
of the air force, the total military ex- 
penditure in the project budget rose to 
the record figure of 730,000,000 yen. 
If the emergency expenditures spent in 
the same year under special accounts 
were added it would have reached 831,- 
000,000 yen. — Trans-Pacific (Ameri- 
can), Tokyo, December 1, 1932. 


Japanese Arrogance; editorial. 

Commenting on the Japanese state- 
ment on the Lytton Report, made pub- 
lic just before the convening of the 
League Council, this editorial remarks 
upon the “arrogance” with which truth 
is disregarded, and says: “The Japa- 
nese case may have some merit which a 
free and conscientious discussion might 
bring out, but by their intransigent 
attitude and by the very violence of 
their sweeping and unsubstantiated as- 
sertions, which leave very little room 
for calm or judicious argument, the 
Japanese have gravely injured their po- 
sition.” —Nation, New York, Novem- 
ber 30, 1932. 

Japanese Occupation of Far Eastern Rus- 
sia, The; by Harry Paxton Howard. 

A historical survey of Japan’s “‘in- 
glorious” occupation of eastern Siberia 
following the Russian revolution. Her 
experience at that time would not lead 
her to invade Russian territory a second 
time unless she had the codperation of 
some other power, such as France.— 
China Weekly Review, Shanghai, No- 
vember ,5, 1932. 


Lytton Report (Abridged). 


A digest of the Lytton Report.— 
Economist, London, November 5, 1932. 
Lytton Report; by Z. 

The commission “concealed beneath 
its sound exterior an unsuspected but 
powerful element of bias,” its experts 
were pro-Chinese, it showed a spirit of 
indulgence toward Nanking and of sus- 
picion toward Japan. Its greatest error 
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was to regard China as a single state. 
—Contemporary Japan, Tokyo, Decem- 
ber 1932. 

Lytton Report—A Danger to Japan and 

Orient; by Dr. S. Washio. 

The veteran Japanese editorial com- 
mentator believes that Japan will “pay 
dearly” and that the entire Orient will 
suffer from the adoption of the Lyt- 
ton recommendations. — Trans-Pacific 
(American), Tokyo, November 3, 1932. 


Lytton Report—Some representative Japa- 
nese opinion. 

Summarized translations of symposia 
of leading opinion on the Report, ap- 
pearing in Kaizo and in Gaiko Jiho for 
December. 


Lytton Report Observations; editorial. 

Complete text of Japanese Govern- 
ment’s official reply to the Lytton Re- 
port, dealing dissentiently with the first, 
second, third and fourth chapters, and 
the conclusion.—Japan Chronicle (Brit- 
ish), Kobe, December 1, 1932. 


Matsuoka—Popular Idol; by Baba. 

Translation of an article by Mr. 
Baba, well-known political writer in 
Japan, which appeared in the November 
number of Chuo Koron, Tokyo; deal- 
ing with the career of the former Vice 
President of the South Manchuria Rail- 
way and member of the Diet, who is 
Japan’s chief advocate at Geneva.— 
Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe, No- 
vember 10, 1932. 


Pact of Paris—Lytton Report; by N. W. 
Rowell. 


Two notable developments during 
1932 in the efforts of the world to 
achieve an ordered world were the 
Stimson Doctrine and the _ investiga- 
tions of the Lytton Commission.—/ nter- 
dependence, Ottawa, December 1932. 
Problem of Manchuria, The; by the Earl 

of Lytton. 

“The Report recognizes fully the 
rights and interests of Japan, but we 
say to Japan, ‘You have tried to secure 
those interests and to maintain those 
rights in a way which is inconsistent 
with your treaty obligations. We can- 
not accept your way of doing this, but 
there is a world’s way, and if you will 


accept the world’s way, it can still be 
done. You are up against a very diffi- 
cult task; do not make it more difficult 
by flying in the face of world opinion’.” 
The world’s way is “a way which would 
be consistent first of all with the prin- 
ciple of collective responsibility, 
ondly, with existing international obli- 
gations, thirdly, with the interests of the 
two parties, and finally, with the inter- 
ests of the people who live in Man- 
churia itself.” 

The claim that the Report came too 
late, since the League is now faced by 
a fait accompli, is not justified. “If the 
fact is unjustifiable and_ inconsistent 
with treaty obligations, it is not justi- 
fied by being accomplished.” 

The task of the League is not to get 
Japan out of Manchuria, but to get 
both parties to agree to the conditions 
under which the Japanese shall remain 
in Manchuria. “If the League is unani- 
mous and if the United States comes 
in with the League, then I am confident 
that the objective of the League can be 
attained.”—IJ nternational Affairs, Lon- 


don, November 1932.—P. S. B. 


Report and Retort; editorial. 

Good stage management counts for 
something, and at this art the Japanese 
are the best in the world; but it is 
hardly conceivable that they should 
really expect that the League of Na- 
tions will prefer an ex parte statement 
from Tokyo to its own Commission’s 
report. — Japan Chronicle (British), 
Kobe, November 24, 1932. 

Report of the Lytton Commission. 

A summary of the findings.—I/nter- 
dependence, Ottawa, December 1932. 
Revolutionary Crisis in Japan, The; by 

Mauritz A. Hallgren. 

Fear of social explosion in Japan led 
to Japan’s intervention in Manchuria. 
The intolerable conditions of the farm- 
ing classes in Japan made such a social 
explosion imminent.—Nation, New 
York, November 9, 1932. 
Roosevelt and Manchuria; 

Fujisawa. 

An article by Theodore Roosevelt is 
used to support Japan’s Asiatic Monroe 
Doctrine; a speech by Charles E. Hughes 


sec- 
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to prove that Japan’s Monroe Doctrine 
is similar to the present-day American 
Monroe Doctrine; and a speech by Gen- 
eral Smuts to justify Japan’s policy in 
Manchuria. The conclusion is then 
reached that the League is losing its 
contacts with the realities of the actual 
world. — Contemporary Japan, Tokyo, 
December 1932. 


Sino-Japanese Controversy, The; by S. 

Lautenschlager. 

An answer written on behalf of the 
Society of Chinese Residents in Aus- 
tralia, to Viscount Ishii’s statement of 
Japan’s case in Manchuria.—d ustralian 
Quarterly, Sydney, September 14, 1932. 
Some Aspects of the Sino-Japanese Con- 

flict; by Judge Liang Yuen-li. 

Judge Liang goes back into diplo- 
matic history for some of the issues in 
the present conflict, which are “not so 
obvious” as the “Japanese propagandist 
likes us to imagine.” —People’s Tribune, 


Shanghai, November 1, 1932. 


This Is Manchukuo; by Henry Helgard 
Villard. 


“From the economic and military 
point of view Manchuria is a Japanese 
failure, but to withdraw now, when 
no returns have been received for the 
money expended, would be. to admit 
complete failure, and it is unthinkable 
for the military clique which now con- 
trols Japan.”—Nation, New York, No- 
vember 2, 1932. 

Truth About the Manchurian ‘‘Incident,’’ 

The; by Hatabi. 

The translation of a purported exposé 
of the conditions and events in and 
around Mukden immediately before and 
during the Japanese occupation of that 
city in September 1931 by a Japanese 
who describes himself as an eyewitness 
and as having “for many years worked 
hard among both the Japanese and Chi- 
nese in order that those two nations 
become more closely united and present 
a united front to the world.”—People’s 
Tribune, Shanghai, November 1, 1932. 


Vélkerbundsbericht iiber den Mandschu- 
reikonflikt, Der. 
Excerpts from press paragraphs on the 
Lytton Report from the German press. 


Included are those from Der Tag, 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Ger- 
mania, the Frankfurter Zeitung, J or- 
warts and Berlin am Morgen. — Zeit- 
spiegel, Berlin, October 8, 1932. 

What I Think of the Lytton Report; by 

L. T. Chen. 

Mr. Chen was in Manchuria with 
the Commission, attached to the staff 
of Mr. V. K. Wellington Koo, the 
Chinese advisor. He “marvels” at the 
Commission’s achievement and at the 
“masterly way in which the subject mat- 
ter is handled.” The article is a sum- 
mary of the salient features of the 
report rather than a critical appraisal.— 
China Critic, Shanghai, November 24, 
1932. 

Verdict of the Lytton Commission; by Ty- 
ler Dennett. 

An analysis of the Far Eastern situa- 
tion followed by a summary of the Re- 
port.—Current History, New York, 
November 1932. 


Will Japan Destroy the League?—edi- 
torial. 

“The actions of Japan, both in Man- 
churia itself and in Shanghai, despite 
all the technical defences which she 
may be able to set up, constitute a de- 
fiance of the spirit of the League’s vari- 
ous engagements to keep the peace, as 
well as of the Nine-Power Treaty and 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact, which the 
United States foisted upon a reluctant 
world. The Lytton Report was first 
conceived as that favorite dodge of a 
statesman—a scheme to postpone deci- 
sion for a time. It turned out to be a 
skillfully planned compromise, which 
neither gave Manchuria back to China 
nor accepted the Japanese occupation. 
But such a compromise does not lic 
within the perspective of the present 
rulers of Japan. They must rule or 
ruin—and if necessary, both. On the 
eve of the League’s discussion of the 
Report, Japan announced again her re- 
fusal to accept it. There is little doubt 
that she would resign from the League 
—she would even go to war—to main- 
tain her present position.’”” — New Re- 
public, New York, November 30, 1932. 


Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the 
International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


FIFTH BIENNIAL CONFERENCE 


August 14 to 28 have been chosen as the dates for the Banff Conference 
of the institute of Pacific Relations, with preliminary meetings of the Pacific 
Council, International Research and Program Committees taking place during 
the preceding week. Headquarters and conference sessions will be in the 
Banff Springs Hotel. The Canadian Pacific Railway has generously offered 
free railway passes to overseas conference members for use immediately before 
and after the sessions. 


THE LEAGUE AND Mr. HowLanp 


Writing from Geneva on November 22, 1932, Mr. Jerome D. Greene, Chairman of the 
Pacific Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, sends the following account of the 
League Assembly’s recognition of Mr. Howland’s services. 


All members of the Institute of Pacific Relations will, I am sure, be touched 
and gratified by the tribute paid to the memory of Charles P. Howland by the 
Council of the League of Nations as the first matter on their agenda at their 
meeting of November 21. The Council had come together, of course, to take up 


China’s appeal to the League and formally to take cognizance of the Report of the 
Commission of Enquiry, all of whose members were in attendance. Rarely has the 
attention of the world been centered in such dramatic expectancy on a meeting 
of this kind, so vital to the future of the League and the peace of the world are the 
results of this meeting likely to be. When the meeting was called to order by the 
President, Mr. de Valera of the Irish Free State, everyone expected, in the silence 
that ensued, that the Japanese Delegate would be called upon to make his expected 
observations on the Lytton Report. Those who had the ordering of the proceed- 
ings thought it fitting, however, that even at such a critical moment, the work of 
the League should be halted in order that notice might be taken of the passing of 
one of its ablest and most devoted servants. In the language of the official minutes: 
“The President desired to pay a tribute to Mr. Charles P. Howland, President 
of the Greek Refugee Settlement Commission, whose useful public service had 
been brought to a sudden end in a street accident in New Haven on November 12. 
“During Mr. Howland’s presidency, which had lasted until October 1926, 
the Commission’s work had been steadily and successfully carried on through very 
dificult phases. During this time, Mr. Howland had borne a very heavy burden 
of responsibility, and by the combination of firmness, tact and ability which he had 
shown, had rendered memorable services both to Greece and to the League. The 
members of the Council would agree that Mr. Howland’s influence proceeded not 
only from such traits of character and intellect, but even more from that deeper 
humanitarian fellowship and integrity which won affection and respect from all 
those who came into contact with him. 
“The Council would no doubt wish the President to address on its behalf to 
the family of Mr. Howland the condolences of the Council on his tragic death.” 
Mr. Howland’s services to the League of Nations, thus fittingly recognized, 
were followed by his withdrawal from the practice of his profession and the 
dedication of his remarkable talents and energies to the study of international 
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relations. The Council on Foreign Relations, Yale University and the Institute 
of Pacific Relations have all reaped the benefit of his devoted labors. But no 
institution and no one country could at any time claim to limit the range of hi: 
service. He was in the best sense a citizen of the world, for he held the good of 
humanity to be the highest object of both individual and collective loyalties. His 
own he gave without stint to family, friends, country and mankind. His loss is 
irreparable, but his memory will both console and inspire those he has left behind, 

—JeRoME D. Greens. 


YUSUKE TSURUMI IN Hawall 


Returning to Japan from a year spent in Europe and America, in lecturing and 
“unofficial ambassadorial duties,” Yusuke Tsumuri, charter member of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations in Japan, and member of all four Institute conferences, spent 
three days in Honolulu in late December. On December 22 one hundred Institute 
members and friends gathered at luncheon to meet Mr. Tsurumi and hear him 
speak on world attitudes toward Japan and the Manchurian question. Robbins B. 
Anderson, Chairman of the Hawaii Group of the I. P. R., presided. Two other 
special guests, who arrived on the same ship with Mr. Tsurumi, were Edwin R. 
Embree, Director of the Rosenwald Foundation and American Council member, 
and David L. Crawford, President of the University of Hawaii and member of 
the Hawaii Group. 

Mr. Tsurumi chose to speak on the theme: Liberal Japan—where is it now? Why 
is the world today facing an apparently united Japanese nation? What has become 
of the moderate voice, the conciliatory element, the dissenting radical spirit? What 
are the psychological factors—as potent as the economic and _political—in this 
welding of a popular nationalism? 

Answering these all-important questions, the speaker pointed to the reaction 
against the liberal Shidehara policy, which had reaped only contempt and immod- 
erate further demands from China; to the ‘“medievalism” in Japanese culture, 
which rendered her people unusually sensitive to slights upon her honor; to the 
intransigent attitude of Chinese leaders, which had alienated Japanese liberals and 
critics of the militaristic policy; to popular reaction against the growing corruption 
of democratic politics and the consequent growth of fascism in Japan; and to the 
practical elimination of liberal and socialist minorities from any voice in parlia- 
mentary government. 

The Manchurian “explosion” of a year ago merely touched off this accumulated 
dissatisfaction at home and served to consolidate effort upon a common aim. 
Although Japanese opinion was by no means unanimous on that issue, the liberal 
voice was soon silenced by the popular outcry over the instant and uncritical 
judgment of the world against Japan. As world opinion, popular and govern- 
mental, crystallized, just so did the Japanese attitude stiffen and Japanese public 
opinion consolidate behind its government’s policy. Mr. Tsurumi himself, in his 
world travels, has found world opinion not so adamant as Japanese at home 
believe, and the minds of world leaders—even those who express censure—not 
closed against Japan’s reasonable presentations. He is taking this encouraging 
viewpoint home with him and hopes that out of it may grow a new and less 
intransigent psychology in his own country. He hopes also that if the world can 
give time for Japan’s abnormally excited mentality of the present time to cool, the 
moderate element may again come to a position of influence in national affairs, and 
this may in turn lead to mitigation of Chinese enmity and the quieting of over- 
excited world psychology with relation to the Far East. 
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EDUCATIONAL SURVEY IN JAVA 


Under the direction of Edwin R. Embree, President of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, a survey of schools in Java and the other islands of the Dutch East Indies 
is being made this winter as a part of a general study of comparative education 
in the Pacific. 

Associated in the survey is Dr. W. Bryant Mumford, who as a British colonial 
officer has directed an unusually interesting experiment in education in Tanganyika 
Territory, East Africa, and who has been assigned to this study as a fellow of the 
Carnegie Corporation. Miss Margaret W. Sargent, Secretary of the Rosenwald 
Fund, will serve as secretary and editorial assistant of the commission. 

The survey in Java is made at the invitation of the Department of Education 
of that colony, and the general inquiry is undertaken at the suggestion of the 
international research committee of the Institute of Pacific Relations. Full respon- 
sibility, however, for the studies and resulting reports is assumed by the individuals 
concerned and by their respective foundations, which are interested in education as 
a means of popular development and self-expression and as an instrument of 
adjustment between peoples of widely differing cultures. 

Dr. Embree, Dr. Mumford and Miss Sargent spent two weeks in Honolulu in 
late December and early January before proceeding to their three months’ pro- 
gram in the Netherlands Indies. 


Davin L. CRAWFORD 


President David L. Crawford of the University of Hawaii has recently 
returned from a business trip to New York, in the course of which he had the 
opportunity of addressing a number of audiences on subjects pertaining to inter- 
national relations. He reports an active and widespread interest throughout the 
country in the racial developments in Hawaii, for it is becoming increasingly 
evident that the Islands constitute a social laboratory of no small significance to 
the nation and the world. 


Mr. Crawford spent several days at the Riverside meetings of the Institute 
of World Affairs. Several hundred people were in attendance, and in every way 
the Institute seemed to be successful. 


Seconp Hawau STUDENT I. P. R. 


In December 1931 the plan of an annual Student I. P. R. Conference within 
the University of Hawaii was inaugurated, under the joint sponsorship of the 
University, the Hawaii Group of the Institute of Pacific Relations and the Hono- 
lulu Y. M.C. A. The second conference took place during the week of December 
12-18 with sixty students (representing fourteen different racial or cultural back- 
grounds) participating. The entire week was designated as International Week 
at the University, and during this time members of the community engaged in 
international or interracial work were invited to address the several classes in 
history, political science, public affairs, etc., among them being ex-Governor Wal- 
lace R. Farrington, Acting General Secretary Charles F. Loomis of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations secretariat, and Elizabeth Green, Editor of Paciric AFFAIRS. 


The conference proper followed early I. P. R. precedent and held its round- 
table sessions, luncheon, committee and recreational meetings at Punahou Academy, 
scene of the parent organization’s 1925 and 1927 conferences. At the opening 
dinner Mr. Robbins B. Anderson, chairman of the Hawaii I. P. R. Group, pre- 
sided, and a number of officers and members of the sponsoring groups were honor 
guests. Student leaders made keynote statements on behalf of the several racial 
groups. 
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The three round-table topics were: Self-Government in the Pacific (Philippines, $ in 
Korea, India, Hawaii) ; Economic Planning in the Pacific (theory, Soviet practice, 7 es 
application to China and other Pacific countries) ; Japan and Manchuria ( Japan’s ; L 
motivation—did she disregard her international obligations—does the Lytton L I. 
Report offer a satisfactory solution?). Dr. Andrew W. Lind, Professor Wm. H. 3 t! 
Taylor and Dr. Paul S. Bachman acted as faculty advisors to these three round 
tables, respectively, but the discussion was carried on entirely by student members q c 
and chairman. 4 

The editor attended the three sessions of the round tables on Manchuria, and : p 
drew therefrom the following interesting conclusions: (1) In a group of six Chinese, r 
five Japanese and seven haole (American) students—all of them American citizens, 
all or most of them born and brought up in the Islands, all friends and fellow 4 tl 
students at the University—the atmosphere was marked by complete absence of q $I 
irritation, by good humor even in rapid debate, and by an easy familiarity which a 
refused to take too seriously the importance (for them) of abstract questions of } e 
justice as between friends. On the whole the Chinese members seemed better } e 
informed on the facts of the case and upon the Chinese government attitude and ’ v 


popular presentation than were the Japanese members on the facts and the Japa- 


nese government attitude and popular presentation. In fact the Japanese members ( 
did not think or speak as a group, and in frank discussion certain statements and 

admissions were made which would have been regarded as rather damaging had 4 a 
the occasion been actually a debate rather than a private conference. One Japanese 

member, in discussing reasons for the unacceptability of the Lytton Report to Japan, ] 
said that Japan has supreme control in Manchukuo now and naturally wants , 
to keep it. Another believed that the Lytton plan offered an adequate safeguard . 
to Japanese rights. Another said: “We think the plan is fair, but it is not prac- 

tical because the Japanese government will not accept it.’ Chinese members were f 
practically unanimous in considering the Report fair, thereby differing from a large 1 
and growing body of opinion in China. : € 


The consensus of opinion at the close of the session seemed to be that Japan 
had certain vital motives for action in Manchuria, some of them justifiable, but ( 
no justification for choosing direct armed intervention in preference to appeal to ; 
League adjudication, and that the Lytton Report and recommendations are on the 
whole acceptable, but their enforcement questionable. t 
The refreshing aspect of the entire conference was to see the enthusiasm with t 
which the students took up the discussion of problems which are harassing and ’ 
perplexing the statesmen of the world; the excellent equipment with which most t 
of them entered the discussions; and the tendency to think independently and 
speak frankly and individually, not as members of a group pledged to uphold one 
side of a debate. The most arresting aspect of the conference was the realization 
that a new and unusual element had entered into the discussion of controversial ( 
questions, arising from the fact that the participants were part of a common 
cultural community, though not of a common racial heritage, and that the sympathy \ 
due to familiarity was therefore a larger factor than dissentient opinion. 
( 


REPRESENTATIVE INTERNATIONAL CENTERS ‘ 


National Institute Councils now in the process of organizing Education Com- 
mittees and Information Departments and of establishing national and local centers 
of reference for international affairs will perhaps find the following selected list | 
of the “objectives” and “‘activities” of various national and international organiza- 
tions suggestive. This information was chosen from “Centres of Reference for 1 
International Affairs,” compiled by the International Institute of Intellectual ( 
Codperation (League of Nations), Paris, 1931, for the Conference of Institutions 
for the Scientific Study of International Relations. This handbook gives essential 
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information about 127 different national and international organizations inter- 
ested in international affairs. Only three are listed for Japan, these being the 
League of Nations Association, the Association of International Law, and the 
I. P. R.; none for China; two for New Zealand, the Parliamentary Library, and 
the I. P. R.; none for Australia or Canada. 


Oriental Institute, Prague (Czechoslovakia) 

Objective: To study Eastern questions from the scientific point of view; to 
provide scientific training of Orientalists; and to organize cultural and economic 
relations between the Czechoslovak Republic and Eastern countries. 

Activities: The Institute maintains intellectual and economic relations with 
the East, organizes and subsidizes tours to the East or from the East to Czecho- 
slovakia, sends experts to Eastern countries to establish contacts, organizes lectures 
and classes, publishes books, periodicals, etc., maintains a modern Oriental refer- 
ence library on subjects concerning the countries and nations in which it is inter- 
ested, maintains archives and is instituting a museum showing the results of its 
work. 

Office National des Universités et Ecoles Francaises, Paris 

Objective: To promote university and intellectual relations between France 
and foreign countries. 

Activities: Center of information on university and scientific activities in 
France. 


Nouvelle Ecole de la Paix, Paris 

Objective: To give instruction in Paris and in France summarizing and coérdi- 
nating data relating to international relations, the reconstruction of Europe, the 
League of Nations, its organization, methods, and doctrines, and the political, 
economic and social problems which it is endeavoring to solve. 


Activities: Systematic instruction is given. The program for the first year is 
divided into five series of lectures: (a) general survey of the League of Nations 
and the major international organizations; (b) arbitration, security, disarmament; 
(c) international economic and financial questions; (d) social and political ques- 
tions; and (e) theory of international organization. The second year is devoted 
to the study of more specialized subjects. Each lesson is followed by a discussion. 
The very low fees charged (40 francs for 26 lessons) makes the school accessible 
to all. 


Commission Francaise de Cooperation Intellectuelle, Paris 


Objective: (a) To establish permanent contact between the International 
Committee on Intellectual Codperation, on the one hand, and the French authorities 
and the major French scientific, university, artistic and literary bodies on the other, 
with a view to facilitating the application, in France, of the resolutions and recom- 
mendations of the International Committee on Intellectual Codperation; (b) to 
examine and codrdinate the activities initiated or reported by French organizations 
and intellectuals, and to bring them to the notice of international organizations; 
and (c) itself to propose or to refer to the national or international organizations 
any project submitted by its members. 


Deutsches Ausland-Institut, Stuttgart (Germany ) 

Objective: To maintain and strengthen relations between Germans abroad and 
those at home, and to provide an information center on questions concerning 
Germans abroad. 

Activities: The Institute collects information concerning the number, and the 
cultural, economic and social position of Germans abroad, and makes known in 
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various ways the result of these investigations. Maintains Scientific and Prac- 


tical Departments. 


Institut fiir Auswartige Politik, Hamburg 


Objective: To study and record scientifically the political and economic factors 


governing the foreign policy of the different countries; and to discover from 
historical data the laws which govern international relations, and to provide a 
training in foreign policy. 

Activities: Technical library of about 17,000 volumes, regularly receiving 300 
reviews and newspapers, especially those from abroad. Press-cutting archives on 
all questions of foreign policy. The library and archives are accessible to the 
public gratis, reference being facilitated by a comprehensive card index. Lectures 
on foreign affairs by Germans and foreigners to specially invited audiences. Courses, 
Seminars. Tours and lectures in other countries by members of the Institute. 


Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft und Seeverkehr an der Universitat Kiel 


Objective: To give instruction and to carry out research in international eco- 
nomic relations and to collect research material. 

Activities: (a) Economic Archives; collection of press cuttings on significant 
international economic data, and on international economic undertakings and 
economic associations; information service. (b) Library: about 150,000 volumes, 
including 4,220 periodicals principally of foreign origin; reference books. 
(c) Editorial department. (d) Department of world economic statistics, for 
research into the concurrence of international trade phenomena, and for analyses 
of market conditions for the chief articles of world commerce. (e) Foreign 
relations. 


Royal Institute of International Affairs, London 


Objective: To encourage and facilitate the scientific study of international 
questions. 


Activities: Research into all aspects of international questions and events by 
means of (a) discussions on subjects of current interest, (b) study groups for the 
investigation of particular subjects, (c) the equipment of a comprehensive reference 
library, (d) the collection of information, and (e) the preparation of publications. 
The facilities of the information department and the library are available to 
serious students of any nationality. 


Royal Statistical Society, London 


Objective: To collect facts bearing on and illustrating the relations of modern 
society in its social, economic and political aspects, especially facts which can be 
stated numerically and arranged in tables. 

Activities: Monthly meetings from November to June. The Library possesses 
over 70,000 volumes and there are Reading Rooms for use of the Fellows. 


Royal Asiatic Society, London 
Objective: To develop knowledge and understanding of the East, modern and 
ancient, and to investigate subjects connected with and to encourage science, litera- 
ture and the arts in relation to Asia. 
Activities: Meetings are held periodically, at which papers are read, followed 
by a discussion. There is a library containing about 50,000 volumes. Inquirers 
are also assisted in research. 
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Council on Foreign Relations, New York City 


Objective: To provide a research organization with facilities for study and 
discussion, giving opportunities for continuous study on the international aspects 
of America’s political, economic and financial problems. 

Activities: Dinner meetings where distinguished American and foreign guests 
are entertained and where an opportunity is afforded for discussion of the broader 
phases of America’s attitude toward current international problems. Promotion, 
through smaller groups drawn from its members, of research studies in more 
specialized fields. Maintenance of a reference library and collection of informa- 
tion on international affairs. 


Foreign Policy Association, New York City 


Objective: To carry on research and educational activities, to aid in the under- 
standing and constructive development of American foreign policy. 

Activities : Research on international problems by staff of experts. Public 
luncheon or dinner discussions in New York and other cities at which two or more 
viewpoints are always presented. Also small study groups and private discussions ; 
special service to individuals and organizations: i.e., answering inquiries, making 
special reports, etc., and similar service to officials and newspaper correspondents 
in Washington. Maintains a reference library. 


American Geographical Society of New York 


Objective: To collect and disseminate geographical information by discussion, 
lectures, and publications; to supply information on every part of the globe; and 
to encourage such exploring expeditions as seem likely to result in valuable dis- 
coveries in geography and the related sciences. 

Activities: Comprehensive study of the geography of Hispanic America; work 
on the cartography of Hispanic America; a codperative study of the pioneer belts 
of the world; studies of the geography of the Polar Regions; maintenance of a 
school of instruction and research in geographical surveying and field astronomy; 
service to the United States and foreign governments in boundary dispute cases; 
extension of aid to exploring expeditions. The Society maintains a library of 
90,000 volumes and 72,000 maps, none of which may be taken from the building. 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Washington, D. C. 


Objective: To advance the cause of peace among nations; to hasten renunciation 
of war as an instrument of national policy; to encourage and promote methods for 
the peaceful settlement of international differences and for the increase of inter- 
national understanding and concord; and to aid in the development of international 
law and the acceptance by all nations of the principles underlying such law. 

Activities: (a) Division of Intercourse and Education. Arrangement for visits 
of foreigners to the United States and of Americans to other countries; appoint- 
ment of Carnegie Professors, to enable students of various countries to make 
contacts with those of other countries and to promote mutual respect and regard 
among various races and nations; aid to various associations in carrying on work 
in the international field; award of fellowships in art courses; assembling of Inter- 
national Mind Alcoves and their distribution to libraries in the smaller cities of 
the United States; formation of International Relations Clubs in colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States and other countries; contributions toward conferences 
and institutes dealing with international relations. (b) European Center of the 
Division of Intercourse and Education. Offers courses of lectures, library service 
and reading room, and promotes the formation of International Relations Clubs 
in universities. 
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World Peace Foundation, Boston 


Objective: To educate the people of all nations to a full knowledge of the 
waste and destructiveness of war, its evil effects on present social conditions and 
on the well-being of future generations, and to promote international justice and 
the brotherhood of man. 


Activities: Maintains a complete stock of the publications of the League of 
Nations, International Labour Office, Permanent Court of International Justice, 
International Institute of Intellectual Coéperation, and fifteen other international 
unions, agencies and bureaux, for many of which it is the sole American agent: 
maintains a free reference service for the purpose of directing interested persons to 
authentic source material on all phases of international relations and foreign 
affairs; prepares bibliographies on current international problems; the library, which 
contains approximately 5,000 carefully selected books and 10,000 documents and 
pamphlets, is available for use by any serious student of international affairs. 


Institute of International Education, New York City 


Objective: To develop international good will by means of educational agencies; 
to act as a clearing house of information and advice for Americans concerning 
things educational in foreign countries and for foreigners concerning things educa- 
tional in the United States. 

Activities: Arranges lecture tours for visiting professors, guides them in their 
visits and work so that they may obtain the most benefit in the short time available; 
aids American professors and students who wish to visit or study in foreign coun- 
tries ; administers 250 exchange fellowships; maintains a library which is available 
for reference, but no material may be withdrawn. 


International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, Paris 

Objective: To prepare the work of the International Committee on Intel- 
lectual Co6peration, to execute its decisions, and to promote international organ- 
ization in the intellectual field. 

Activities: Organization of meetings of experts for the study of problems of 
international university, literary, scientific and artistic relations. Center of refer- 
ence. Information on intellectual codperation in the different countries. Secre- 
tariat of the annual Conference of Institutions for the Scientific Study ot 
International Relations, of the Meeting of Directors of National University Offices, 
and of the Committee of Representatives of International Student Organizations. 
Educational Information Center (educational questions, utilization of broadcasting, 
interchange of children in secondary schools, etc.). Organ of liaison for the Inter- 
national Committee on Intellectual Coéperation with the principal Libraries (Com- 
mittee of Library Experts) and with the International Committee for Popular 
Arts. Study of intellectual rights in collaboration with the international institu- 
tions concerned with these problems. / 


Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C. 

Objective: To develop closer cultural, commercial and financial relations 
between the republics of the American Continent and to promote friendly inter- 
course, peace and closer understanding. 

Activities: Publication of bulletins and reports on every phase of cultural, 
commercial, financial and social activity in the American Republics; answering 
specific inquiries received on these questions from government officials, commercial 
organizations, manufacturers, exporters and importers and shipping interests, as 
well as from university presidents and professors, students, scientists, and from 
scientific and cultural associations. Closer relations and better understanding 
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between the peoples of the different countries are promoted by the establishment of 
scholarships and fellowships and the exchange of professors by means of promoting 
travel in and between the countries, members of the Union. 


International Chamber of Commerce, Paris 

Objective: To represent all the economic factors of international business, 
including finance, industry, transportation and commerce; to ascertain and to 
express the considered judgment of those interested in international business; to 
secure effective and consistent action both in improving the conditions of business 
between nations and in applying solutions for international economic problems; 
to encourage intercourse and better understanding between business men and 
business Organizations of the various countries; and thereby to promote peace and 
cordial relations among nations. 

Activities: Inquiries into international economic problems upon which it seeks 
to obtain a concensus of opinion from business men of all member countries; takes 
action with a view to educate public opinion and to obtain government support for 
the measures it proposes; represents international business interests at economic 
meetings and conferences called by official organizations and by governments; 
distributes information to its members; through its Court of Commercial Arbitra- 
tion settles disputes arising between nationals of different countries, etc., etc. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO Dr. Hu SHIH 


We are gratified to learn that Dr. Hu Shih has recently been elected a corre- 
spondent member of the Prussian Academy of Science. We are gratified to learn 
of the news because we feel that in thus recognizing the merits of Dr. Hu’s con- 
tributions, the Prussian Academy of Science is really conferring a signal and 
unprecedented honor upon an Oriental. It indicates, as a matter of fact, that 
western scholarship is now beginning to realize that in the Republic of Letters 
China decidedly can hold her own, and should thus be treated on a basis of 
equality with other nations. Time was when the Western world used to look down 
upon the Chinese as a backward people, whose scholars were too much engrossed 
in the glory of their historical past to pay any attention to the progress of science 
in Europe and America. Such a view, happily, is no longer being taken by Occi- 
dental men of science and letters, who are awakened to the fact that just as the 
West has really a good deal to offer to China, so has China a good deal to offer to 
the rest of the world. In the speech delivered by the German Minister at the 
banquet given in Dr. Hu’s honor, the latter was compared to Martin Luther, who, 
as the Father of the German Reformation, is really a ‘‘contemporary’’—in the 
Spenglerian sense of the word—of Dr. Hu in his role as one of the motivating 
spirits of the Chinese Renaissance. But, in a sense, Dr. Hu is more than an 
important national figure. On the contrary, his studies in Chinese philosophy 
and his Chinese national and literary researches are really a permanent contribu- 
tion, of interest not only to Chinese, but foreigners as well. In our opinion 
Dr. Hu, by temperament and training, is best fitted for historical research and 
exegesis—a fact acknowledged by himself in his speech of response to the German 
Minister. As there is still much to be done to make Chinese history readable and 
understandable, Dr. Hu’s announcement that he will henceforth devote himself 
to the service of the muse of history should prove to be welcome news to all of us. 
Of late years Dr. Hu has shown much interest in politics. But, clearly, that is only 
a transitional phase in his intellectual life. In going from philosophy to history, 
via politics, Dr. Hu is going back to his first love. May we hope therefore that 
happiness will be his—From the China Critic. 
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